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AT the beginning of the new parliamentary session friends and 
‘Opponents alike are asking the question, ‘How long can the 
Labour Government continue?’ Nevertheless, in the absence of 

unforeseen catastrophes in India, or a still less likely division of 
Labour opinion on Imperial tariffs and food taxation, it is difficult 
to conceive of any disintegrating factor which would precipitate 

the resignation of the Cabinet. The Prime Minister definitely 
| stated at the outset that the only adverse vote which would 
necessarily and inevitably lead to a dissolution would be a vote of 
censure. Up to the present such a vote has been once attempted 
land decisively negatived. On the other hand, there exists more 
than one sound reason why the Labour Government will endeavour 
to maintain its position and resist all attempts to dislodge it 
prematurely. Many members of the party are under the impres- 
sion that an appeal to the country in the immediate future might 
Tesult in the loss of fifty to sixty Labour seats and the return to 
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power of a Conservative Administration. It is obvious, they 
maintain, that the efforts of the Government to deal with the 
terrific problems of unemployment and its unprecedented expen- 
diture upon relief works have not forcibly struck the imagination 
of the general public; nor even satisfied the majority of their own 
supporters inside, and still less outside, Parliament. Go where 
you will, they say, the voice of discontent is heard in any gathering 
of Labour men and women, often peevish and illogical, but none 
the less a factor to be reckoned with. Extravagant anticipations 
were aroused during the last General Election of a wholesale 
diminution of unemployment It must be admitted that many 
Labour speakers, including even some of our present Ministers, 
declared that Labour was the only party which could ever cure 
unemployment. This dictum would be accepted as quite valid 
by, say, a gathering of the Fabian Society or any other collection 
of convinced and educated Socialists, but among those who listen 
to Labour speeches and vote for Labour candidates only a small 
percentage either understand the full bearings of Socialism, or grasp 
the idea of a co-operative commonwealth so well organised that 
unemployment might be reduced to a minimum. When, there- 
fore, the ordinary voter is faced with a record of over 2,000,000 
men and women out of work, he is apt to refresh the memory of a 
Labour speaker on the subject of these confident assertions about 
Labour's special capacity for banishing the evils of unemployment. 

It is probable, therefore, that any election in the near future 
might be fought under strong disadvantages to the party in power. 
Until some visible improvement in our trade comes to pass, or, 
at any rate, some striking evidence of a great increase in the 
provision of relief work, it is assumed, and probably with good 
reason, that large abstentions would be found in the ranks of 
our working-class supporters. The fact must be faced that in 
the nine by-elections since the General Election the Labour poll 
has decreased by 33,273 votes, an average per seat of no less than 
3697 votes. It may be true that the party has already set aside for 
public works the gigantic sum of 123,000,000/. as compared with 
the four and a half year’s Tory figure of 6,000,000/. odd ; it may 
be true that Mr. Lansbury promises enough extra employment 
in a few weeks for 180,000 men. Nevertheless, little tangible 
impression is made on the awful total, and Mr. Bromley even 
predicts another 1,000,000 or so by next spring. Any election 
to-day would, perhaps, be rendered almost farcical by the cloud 
of apathy which has settled upon millions of our countrymen 
and their families, condemned to live indefinitely amid penury and 
discomfort in a world of over-production and shrinking employ- 
ment. The narrow defeat of the Mosley resolution at Llandudno 
reflects the general anxiety felt by our party organisations. 
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There is another consideration which might deter the 
Government from any precipitate surrender of power. The 
financial position of the party is always published in audited 
form, and from the figures it is obvious that in times of such 
widespread poverty the position of the party funds must cause 
very real anxiety. The impoverishment of the trade unions 
resulting from the disastrous events of 1926 has been cruelly 
exaggerated by the political levy clauses of the Trades Disputes 
and Trade Union Act. In 1929 the total contributions received 
from the unions amounted to 25,500/., a decrease of rio less 
than 15,000/. since 1927, and the accounts were only balanced 
by the receipts from two special efforts embodied in the ‘ Bid 
for Power’ and ‘ Victory’ funds, no repetition of which could 
be confidently anticipated in the event of an election this year 
or next. 


The main financial resource upon which the older parties rely 
is, of course, the private contributions of individual supporters. 
But this method of obtaining revenue has little meaning for the 
Labour Party. One can almost count on one hand the names 
of known supporters who could be described as rich, and the 
virtual sale of honours which has disgraced the political history 
of the older parties is absolutely foreign to the whole spirit of 
the Labour movement. Domini providebunt is not our official 
motto. And while the devotion of local members can generally 
be relied on to finance the candidate for whom they have rendered 
themselves responsible, it is doubtful if the funds of the trade 
unions available for political purposes will be adequate for the 
provision of panel candidates to anything like the same extent. 
So important a union, ¢.g., as the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers only ran one candidate out of its panel of eight last 
time, and its resources are now lower than ever; nor is it 
reasonable to expect that the Miners’ Federation can subsidise 
so large a number of candidates as formerly. Sound reasons 
of finance, therefore, would deter the Labour Party from 
incurring the heavy expense of a General Election until the 
finances of its trade union and other supporters begin to show 
improvement. 

There is, moreover, one measure of such vital concern to the 
party that failure to pass it into law might react disastrously 
upon our electoral chances in the future. For many years past 
the rating and taxing of land values has figured prominently in 
Labour speeches and programmes. Again and again the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has stressed the obvious necessity 
of such a measure and pledged himself in advance to place it 
upon the Statute-book if and when opportunity permits. The 


rank and file of the party have failed to understand the reason 
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for the absence of such taxation from the last Budget, or, 
alternatively, why the presentation of a short Bill could not 
have been made at a much earlier date. The principle of land 
values taxation has long been accepted by the Liberal Party, and 
a considerable number of municipal councils with non-Labour 
majorities advocate the taxing, at any rate for local purposes, of 
this hitherto untapped source of wealth. In these circumstances 
it is possible (though by no means certain) that such a Bill would 
be accepted by the Peers. But in any case, the absence from a 
Labour Government’s record of any determined attempt to carry 
perhaps the most generally popular of our proposals would create 
a feeling amongst our urban electors of bewilderment and bitter 
resentment. I remember well what thousands of Liberal voters 
said in 1910 when the Government of the day went to the country 
without even a serious effort to pass a ‘ one man, one vote’ Bill, 
despite the fact that this proposal, perhaps more than any other, 
enjoyed the enthusiastic support of the Liberal electors. 

In view of the almost certain opposition of the Upper House, 


two years would probably be needed for the passing into law of 
Mr. Snowden’s Land Taxation Bill, and also some measure of 
electoral reform to which we may be pledged. 

Of all the problems and perplexities which beset the Labour 
Government, the most formidable is that which falls to the lot 
of our courageous Chancellor. The Unemployment Fund, already 
heavily burdened with debt, will require at least 20,000,000l. 
more before next April. Rising unemployment and diminishing 
incomes might drive to despair any other Free Trade Chancellor 
who realises that the limits of direct taxation are being rapidly 
reached. Will Mr. Snowden for once—neque semper arcum tendit 
Apollo—relax his rigid Budget principles by ignoring for the 
nonce the claims of posterity and suspending the Sinking Fund 
for two years in these evil days of economic distress ? 

Another formidable difficulty in our path is the demand made 
upon the Government by Mr. Bevin and other trade union leaders 
for the repeal of the Trades Disputes and Trade Union Act— 
‘a complete restoration, without any equivocation, of the position 
before the Act was passed in 1927.’ The Act was, in some of its 
provisions, a clever party measure of a peculiarly mean and 
ungenerous character. A great political party, amongst whose 
members are counted the overwhelming majority of the rich and 
well-to-do classes, deliberately and successfully set itself to cripple 
the political resources of the Labour Party, derived almost 
entirely from the coppers of our manual workers. The passing 
of this contemptible measure undoubtedly aroused a feeling of 


bitter resentment at the time, for it was evident that there was 
no appreciable volume of discontent against the existing methods 
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of levying political contributions, and our people, as a rule, 
readily sense any display of political or social injustice inflicted 
by the more privileged classes upon their poorer fellow-citizens. 

Nevertheless, it is, I think, obvious that the demand for 
repeal proceeds mainly from certain trade union leaders; the 
rank and file of the party evince little enthusiasm for the drastic 
reversal of the 1927 Act. The financial problem involved has, 
for the time being, stabilised itself in practice; the keen men 
contract in, the indifferent or antagonistic do not. Nor is it 
certain that the provisions of the Act directed against the 
recurrence of a General Strike are so keenly resented by a 
generation which has experienced the social disasters of wholesale 
strikes and lock-outs, and the devastating effects of such dis- 
turbances upon the resources of the unions. The leaders, however, 
are brought face to face daily with the staggering diminution in 
the funds available for political purposes, and have good cause 
to realise how their bargaining power in negotiations with em- 
ployers is weakened by the depletion of their resources. 

If the full demands made by Mr. Bevin and his friends are 
brought before the House of Commons, the rejection of the Bill 
is almost inevitable. In view of the fact that Sir John Simon 
has declared the General Strike illegal, few, if any, Liberals 
would bring themselves to contradict their distinguished colleague 
by a vote in the House. Nor, indeed, could we expect from the 
Liberals any ready support for a measure which would ex 
hypothesit again rope into the political levies of trade unions 
affiliated to Labour a certain number of Liberal workmen. 

In short, the best that the Government could hope for would 


be the abstention of some or all of the opposition ‘ below the 
gangway.’ In these circumstances it is possible that this repeal- 
ing measure might scrape through the Commons, with the 
absolute certainty of rejection by the House of Lords. The 
defeat of a measure enjoying so limited a popularity would not 
be regarded as fatal to the Government, for an appeal to the 
country against the Lords on such an issue would be an act of 
sheer political folly. 

The pressing needs of agriculture have forced their way to 
the front once more, and the Government are faced with this 
questio vexatissima during the coming session. The devotion of 
a Labour Government to agricultural reform involves a certain 
element of political chivalry. From a very long and intimate 
knowledge of rural England I am convinced that any hope of 
electoral advantage based upon the zealous efforts of a Labour 
Ministry for the benefit of agriculture are quite futile. At this 
moment, up and down the length of rural England, the Labour 


Party and its proposals are the theme of hostile and contemptuous 








criticism. The Conservatism of our country areas is so deeply 
rooted that even if the present Government established corn and 
meat tarifis to-morrow they would not necessarily receive the 
suffrages of the rural population. It was among the people of 
the pagi, or villages, that the dying embers of heathendom were 
kept alive, and decades will pass over rural England before the 
political pagans of to-day find the tenets of rural Toryism 
obsolete and replace them by something better. 

This fact, however, will not deter the Government from doing 
its utmost towards discovering some palliative or solution of the 
present state of very real depression in the countryside, though 
the path is strewn with difficulties. The crambe repetita of small 
holdings, fixity of tenure, experimental farms, etc., leaves the 
average farmer or labourer quite cold; nor will it be an easy 
task for any Government to convert forcibly to the undoubted 
merits of co-operative marketing the most obstinately indivi- 
dualist class among the King’s subjects. On the other hand, it 
is difficult to envisage a vote for protective tariffs on agricultural 
imports given by—to go no further—Messrs. MacDonald, 
Snowden, Alexander, or Graham; nor can I bring myself to 
believe that the Labour Party as a whole, apart from certain of 
its trade union leaders who may have been talked over by 
Imperialist Tories or weak-kneed Liberal Free Traders bent on 
securing a reduction in wages by indirect methods, will ever 
consent to a direct tariff on imported corn, meat, or raw material. 
Another alternative proposed—the creation of Import Boards— 
might prove more. seductive. Socialists may be attracted by 
this example of State action, and its flavour of indirect protection 
might not seriously trouble a party beset by the unexampled 
miseries and difficulties of present-day unemployment. These 
possibilities are being explored at the present moment, but it is 
difficult to believe that the Dominions will accept Bulk Purchase 
as a substitute for their beloved tariffs, and, if the scheme became 
a fait accompli, he would be a bold man who would confidently 
predict the.smooth sailing of such colossal commerce amid the 
violent changes and chances of international trade. If the people 
of these islands in times of economic stress were forced to pay 
55s. a quarter for Canadian wheat when the world price fell to 
45s., or Canadian or Australian farmers, after selling us all their 
wheat and wool, found, in a few months, that they had made 
an atrociously bad bargain, would any Government be strong 
enough to face the furious discontent of the populace and the 
virtual demand to treat the purchase agreements as ‘ scraps of 
paper’? 

A difficulty of minor importance which may again confront 
the Government in the coming session is the trying attitude of 
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some ‘left wing’ members. It is no exaggeration to say that a 
small group of Independent Labour Party members, including 
certain discontents from the Clyde, has adopted for some time 
past an attitude of keen hostility to the Government. This 
disloyal band have not only abused their colleagues in the House 
and on various occasions voted against the Government, but have 
in their journals, in public speeches, and even in the columns 
of the ‘ capitalist ’ Press, denounced and belittled the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party and its leaders. A minority of Independent 
Labour Party members in the House have at various times 
formulated the outrageous claim to act in practical disregard of 
the Cabinet’s plans and policy, and this unexampled indiscipline 
has at times even infected the ranks of the parliamentary private 
secretaries. 

There can be little doubt that these rebels, fresh from their 
rebuffs at Llandudno, will maintain in the new session this 
critical and hostile attitude. But the party as a whole has 
learnt to estimate at their true value a small body of men who, 
possessing neither tactical nor constructive ability, have, apart 
from their personal sincerity, so little to recommend them. 


Possibly the rebels themselves are beginning to realise their own 
futility : Mr. Maxton’s speech at Llandudno was both mild and 
conciliatory. 

The Government and its supporters are, I believe, ready and 
anxious to continue in office for at least two more years. By 
that time an admirable record of wise and humane legislation 
will have been completed. One thing, however, is vital to this 
continuance in office and brighter prospects of electoral success 
lateron. The relations between Labour and Liberalism must be 
continued and, if need be, improved and defined. The facts of 
the case are perfectly clear. From the first moment we took 
office in 1929 we have been compelled to adapt ourselves to our 
parliamentary environment ; our policy and our prospects have 
been throughout coloured and conditioned by the fact that the 
Government could only rely on a minority of votes as against 
the combined Opposition, and, on the other hand, that the 
Liberals were ready and willing to co-operate along moderate 
and reasonable lines. 

As a result of these conditions the Government has been able 
to pass a number of admirable measures and present to the 
country a record of its first session’s work, of which it is justi- 
fiably proud. Now and again, it is true, some Liberal members 
have purposely abstained from important divisions, or even gone 
into the Tory lobby ; but such incidents are coiparatively rare. 
In one remarkable instance—the case of Lord Hunsdon’s appoint- 
ment—the Liberals helped to save the Government from defeat 
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through the reckless and discreditable defection of a large body 
of its own supporters. 

For many months, then, there has actually existed in practice, 
if not in theory, definite parliamentary co-operation between 
Liberalism and Labour. Neither one party nor the other has been 
always ready to admit the existence of this obvious fact ; Liberals 
and Labour men alike have been generally shy of indicating to 
their constituents that they were working together at Westminster 
to secure certain measures mutually acceptable, or recalling the 
admitted request for such co-operation made by the Premier in 
regard to the unemployment problem and duly accepted by 
Mr. Lloyd George on behalf of his followers. Amongst many of 
the rank and file of ‘he Labour Party, more especially in areas 
where Independent Labour Party influence is strong, ‘ Lib.-Lab,’ 
co-operation is grievously suspect. Without recognising the true 
facts of the case and all that such co-operation has already 
meant, and will in the future mean for our party, there are 
many Labour speakers who rarely miss an opportunity of 
denouncing the theory and practice of any understanding 
between the two parties. A recent issue of the New Leader 
quotes a passage from the Daily Herald of September 19 to the 
effect that not only the problem of unemployment but other 
items of proposed legislation were being discussed between the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George, and adds the editorial 
comment that ‘such an agreement would run counter to the 
prevailing opinion of the whole Labour movement.’ The writer 
seems quite oblivious to the fact that the extension of widows’ 
pensions, the Unemployment measure, the Road Traffic, Housing, 
Coal, and other Bills—in fact, almost the whole legislative output 
of the last session—was only rendered possible by the support 
of Liberal votes. It isno doubt true that the Independent Labour 
Party has no claim to represent ‘ the opinion of the whole Labour 
movement ’—its discomfiture at Llandudno is a recent indica- 
tion of this ; but it is worth noticing that Miss Susan Lawrence, 
who presided over the Conference, also went out of her way to 
emphasise the fact that the ‘ most galling experience ’ of Labour 
members in Parliament was their forced reliance upon ‘ the support 
of doubtful and uncertain allies.’ Many Labour men, in fact, 
not only predict, but earnestly desire, the rapid extinction of the 
Liberal Party; nevertheless, it seems unlikely that the wishes 
or anticipations of those who predict the speedy disappearance 
of Liberalism as a political force are at all likely to be fulfilled. 
The Liberal Party in the House of Commons possesses, in relation 
to its numbers, a greater amount of ability and experience than 
either Toryism or Labour. The significant record, moreover, 
remains that in 1929 no less than 5,250,000 electors deliberately 
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bestowed their votes on Liberal candidates. Is it at all probable 
that this vast volume of political sentiment, closely connected as 
it is with the Nonconformity of Great Britain and rooted in the 
traditions of British commerce, will, in succeeding elections, 
either surrender its principles to those of a party largely controlled 
by brewers and protectionists, or sink its identity in the politics 
of the Labour Party, which, apart from certain differences of 
policy, may have to bear, however unjustly, the popular stigma 
of failure to reduce effectively the number of our unemployed 
millions ? 

Two alternatives lay before the Government at the close of 
the 1929 election. The new Cabinet might have followed the 
inept advice of the Independent Labour Party to have no truck 
with either of the older parties, state boldly its ambitions, bring 
forward full-blooded measures such as the nationalisation of the 
land or family allowances, and then, after the inevitable defeat 
of these proposals, appeal to the country. This crazy and 
suicidal plan would have ruined our prospects for a decade. 
The ‘ left wingers ’ who urged it upon our leaders habitually live 
in a world of political unreality. They entertain the delusion 
that the electors of Great Britain are in the mass keen Labour 
politicians like themselves. But of the 8,000,000 votes (out of 
22,000,000) accorded to Labour at the last General Election the 
vast majority came from men and women who had never joined 
the party, read the Daily Herald, or attended a political meeting. 
Dr. Salter, speaking from a very long political experience, asserts 
that not 10 per cent. of Labour voters are actual Socialists. 
The fact is that we were mainly returned in our present strength 
because the country was heartily sick of the Tories for doing so 
very little, while the sincerity and idealism of the Labour Party 
appealed, as it always will appeal, to large sections of both 
manual and middle-class workers. The average Englishman is 
essentially a practical person ; his idea of Parliament is a machine 
for action of one kind or another. If he is a Tory, he wants a 
consistent effort, not necessarily to avoid reforms, but to 
eliminate proposals which threaten to encroach on what he 
alleges to be public liberties or ‘knows to be private ones. If a 
Labour man, he requires—vaguely enough sometimes, but none 
the less keenly—some betterment of the lot of the vast majority, 
some fairer distribution of the national wealth, a better chance 
for his children in the life-struggle. The first Labour Government 
of 1924 collapsed with subsequent defeat and the loss of forty 
seats, not on account of the Zinoviev letter, but because we had 
been able to accomplish next to nothing, and had finally, thanks 
to the almost incredible blundering of the Attorney-General, been 
driven to fight the election on a hopeless issue. 
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The Government chose the saner and more patriotic course, 
and its action was definitely endorsed by the overwhelming 
majority of its followers. Fully recognising the limitations 
attaching to any minority government, Mr. MacDonald’s Cabinet 
addressed itself to a series of measures, including the provision 
of work for the unemployed, which, in nearly every case, would 
either receive the cordial support of the Liberals or else escape 
their parliamentary opposition. 

The real explanation of a widespread disinclination to accept 
Liberal co-operation in a spirit of goodwill and appreciation may 
probably be sought in the relations between the two parties 
outside the House of Commons. In the field of municipal 
politics there exists too often a bitter enmity between Labour 
and Liberalism, which is rare at Westminster. 

A further reason for the deeply-rooted suspicion directed against 
Liberal co-operation in Parliament is probably the fact that we 
are generally without experience of any form of government 
except that carried on by two parties. In the course of time we 
may no doubt accept a three or four party Government as quite 
a normal phenomenon, and agree that under such conditions 
alliances and concordats between different parties are sometimes 
necessary and desirable if the government of the country is to be 
carried on. Over and over again Socialist parties in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Sweden and other European countries have 
had no hesitation in accepting a working agreement with another 
non-Socialist party. Half or more of a political loaf is regarded 
as better than nothing at all, no surrender of basic principles is 
offered or expected on either side, and no suggestion arises that 
such temporary ententes are treacherous or discreditable. Great 
Britain has already in the ‘eighties had experience of a three-party 
Parliament, when the Irish members held the balance ; and it 
may be that the course of British politics in the future may lead 
our Labour Party to modify its present dislike of co-operation, 
when necessary, with a third party, and to accept a position 
frequently adopted by our fellow-Socialists in Europe. 

The appointment of the Electoral Reform Committee was a 
significant factor in the Labour-Liberal entente. The exploration 
of electoral reform had been promised in the King’s Speech of 
1929, and an exaggerated importance was attached to the work 
of the Committee by the rank and file of the Liberal Party, for 
it was clear at the outset that practical unanimity was to be 
regarded as the sole ground for a joint recommendation to 
Parliament and that such unanimity was obviously out of the 
question. The net result of ten interesting sittings was that the 
representatives of Labour and Liberalism were in practical 
accord in favouring a combination of the alternative vote plus 
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a number of valuable reforms in electoral procedure acceptable 
to both parties. 

Although the proceedings of the Committee were of a strictly 
private character, and its members pledged themselves accord- 
ingly, a series of most misleading comments appeared in the 
Press during the continuance of the discussions. Even after the 
close of the Committee authorities of such standing as the Liberal 
Magazine and the Manchester Guardian contained statements 
and conjectures very wide of the mark. It was, ¢.g., mischievously 
suggested that the Liberals had by Labour subtlety been ‘ led 
into a trap,’ tricked into the surrender of their vital demand for 
proportional representation, and left stranded with no results of 
any practical benefit to their party. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The Liberals played their cards well and wisely, 
and at the close had secured from the Tories an acceptance of 
the principle of a partial experiment in proportional representa- 
tion and from the Labour representatives a definite basis for 
future legislation in the shape of the alternative vote plus several 
minor reforms, just in themselves and of great practical value. 

In view of the Committee and its results, the question arises 
whether the promise of an Electoral Reform Bill will not be found 
in the coming King’s Speech. Apart from other considerations, it is 
obvious that the Liberals, in return for their invaluable assistance 
in the passage of first-class Labour measures, may reasonably 
expect some quid pro quo, and demand that the Government should 
implement its earlier pledge of discussing electoral reform by the 
introduction of an actual Bill. It is a practical certainty that 
any such Bill would be summarily rejected by the House of 
Lords. In order, therefore, to secure its passage into law before 
the next election, the Bill would have to be introduced this 
session with the assured prospect of two more years of Labour in 
office. 

The Labour Party has on hand an ample programme of 
legislative work, and no urgent reason exists for any serious 
curtailment of its full term of office. The rise of the party has 
been phenomenal, and its future appears to be assured. Power 
came to it in 1924 before it was ready for this trying responsibility, 
but many useful lessons have been learnt since that experiment 
in government ; and it is worth remembering that, although the 
first Labour Government fell to pieces in nine months and lost 
forty seats in the following election, more than a million new 
voters rallied to its standard. 

The position of the Labour Party to-day is infinitely stronger 
since the primitie misere of those earlier experiences. Never 
again will a Labour Government tolerate dictation from an 
extremist minority: Llandudno has proved this, if proof were 
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needed. Mr. MacDonald, more strongly established than ever 
before, enjoys the unique position to-day in British politics of a 
leader who merits and receives the practically undivided esteem 
and loyalty of his party. Our foreign affairs are safe in the 
hands of Mr. Henderson. Messrs. Snowden and Graham will be 
towers of strength when the inevitable fight against protective 
tariffs is once more upon us. Mr. Morrison has shown the way 
by a proposal of unprecedented magnitude and courage towards 
that conception of practical Socialism which will replace the 
‘feverish fancies’ that rocked the cradle of the Labour Party 
and render Collectivism acceptable to millions who were repelled 
by the Socialist slogans of earlier days. 

We hear of fresh activity in the Conservative organisation and 
of Tory plans ready for an election in three, six, or nine months. 
But it is difficult to believe that our opponents would deliberately 
seek to incur the damnosa hereditas of over 2,000,000 unemployed. 
We must, however, anticipate a determined effort to oust us 
directly a gleam of returning prosperity penetrates the surround- 
ing gloom. Yet if the Government bravely faces the increasing 
terrors of national unemployment, if it pursues its course with 
sweet reasonableness; accepting any help the Liberals can usefully 
offer it in debate and in the voting lobbies, and recognising the 
implications of mutual good-will, no Tory vote of censure can 
hold any terrors for the Labour Party. 


E. N. BENNETT. 





INDIA AND THE WORLD 


First to fit India for freedom and then to set her free was 
the noble policy set before his country by a great Englishman 
seventy years ago. It was a distinct and intelligible policy for 
England to pursue, he maintained, and a way for both countries 
out of the embarrassments of their twisted destinies. It might 
take years—it might take a century—to fit India for self-govern- 
ment, but it was a thing worth doing and a thing that might be 
done. And the man who put forward this idea, and saw the 
possibility of its realisation, was not an idle dreamer with no 
practical common sense and no knowlege of the risks that those 
who pursued this policy must run. He was a man who had just 
gone through the Indian Mutiny and would be returning to India 
himself to run, if might be, all the risks of the policy he recom- 
mended. But he was a man of vision. He had had the reputa- 
tion of seeing further ahead than his fellows. He had perhaps 
more of a touch of genius than any other Englishman who had 
served in India. And he knew how to handle Indians. As a 
lieutenant on the frontier, he had, on his own initiative and 
responsibility, raised an army of 6000 men and put down a revolt 
while the lumbering headquarters machine was only beginning to 
get into motion. He had served through the Sikh wars. And 
in 1857, as Commissioner of Peshawar, he had resisted the pro- 
posal of the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab to withdraw to 
the Indus; he had kept Peshawar secure all through the Mutiny ; 
he had even recruited thousands of men to aid us; and, most 
valuable service of all, he had by his far-seeing policy and skilful 
diplomacy been able to keep the Amir of Afghanistan friendly 
throughout all this critical period. This was the man—Sir 
Herbert Edwardes—who in 1860, while still only forty, put for- 
ward in a speech in England the bold policy of first fitting India 
for freedom and then setting her free. 

And he was not the first of those who had served in India to 
express this view. More than 100 years ago Sir Thomas Munro, 
in an oft-quoted passage, had said the same thing. So, later on, 
had Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone. None of these great men had 
any desire to dominate over the Indians and keep them down 
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and under as a permanently subject race. Such an idea was 
wholly repugnant to them. They had respect for the Indians, 
They knew the history of our dominion in India. They knew 
that we had never gone there for purposes of conquest : we had 
gone there for trade, and it was only because on the break-up of 
the Moghul Empire all security for our trade had disappeared 
that we had been forced to provide that security and thereby had 
been drawn on into establishing dominion. They were aware 
that in those early days the London directors of the old East 
India Company had again and again enjoined their representatives 
in India to abstain from war and politics and stick to their legiti- 
mate business, or otherwise the Company would be bankrupt. 
But they knew also that when there was nothing but war all 
round those small trading settlements, and when they had to 
hold their own against French and Dutch rivals, the British in 
India had either to engage in war or retire to England, and that, 
even if they had retired, India would all the same have come 
under foreign dominion: if it had not been British it would 
have been French or Dutch, as Indo-China is now under the 
French and the Malay Archipelago under the Dutch. These 
Anglo-Indian statesmen knew all this—knew that wherever it 
was possible to leave Indians in rule they had so been left, as in 
the 600, great and little, Indian States which exist to this day. 
And knowing this, they desired in time to see dominion retrans- 
ferred to Indian hands. Indians, in their view, were not to be 
kept in permanent subjection. They were to be fitted, and 
eventually left, to govern themselves. 

And this idea of fitting Indians for self-government was not 
confined to certain individuals ; it gradually became the national 
policy. A century ago it was laid down by. Act of Parliament 
that Indians should be educated and taken into the administra- 
tion of the country. And in 1861 a few were admitted as ‘ addi- 
tional ’ members of the Viceroy’s Council to advise Government 


in the making of laws. So successful was the experiment, that 
in 1892 more were admitted and they were given more power. 
Then in 1919 came the Morley-Minto reforms, when the Councils 
of the Governor-General and of the Governors of Provinces were 
very considerably enlarged and their powers increased, and when 
a number of the members were elected by public bodies instead 
of being nominated by the Viceroy. But the most important 
advance of all was made in 1917, when the British Government 
definitely took up the idea of self-government for India and, 
through Mr. Montagu, announced that their policy was ‘the 


gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the’ British Empire.’ 
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. Further, Government took big steps forward in the declared 
direction. By the Government of India Act of 1919 embryo 
Parliaments were set up in the Provinces and at the centre, and 
the Governor-General and Governors did not preside at their 
meetings : members elected their own presidents. Most advance 
was made in the Provincial Legislatures, and there such subjects 
as education, agriculture, local self-government, health, were 
handed over to Indian Ministers responsible to the Legislature. 
But in the Central Legislature also Indians were given increasing 
opportunity of influencing Government, of criticising and passing 
resolutions. 

And all this time Indians were being admitted to higher and 
higher posts in the administration, till now half the Executive 
Councils of the Governor-General and Governors are composed of 
Indians ; an Indian has held the post of Governor of a Province 
and even of Under-Secretary of State for India in London, and 
been given a seat in the House of Lords. The higher posts of the 
general administration are held by the Indian Civil Service, 
which used to be exclusively British, but now there are 367 
Indians to 894 British. And in the lower posts of the administra- 
tion there are 5500 Indians and only 630 Europeans; while the 
Judiciary is to an even greater extent manned by Indians. A 
stranger might go into the High Court at Calcutta and hardly see 
a single Englishman : the bench might be entirely Indian. From 
the High Courts downward there are only 230 British out of a 
total personnel of 2500. In the Irrigation, Engineering, Police, 
and Forest services the same process of Indianisation is going on. 
It does not make for efficiency—in the initial stages, at any rate. 
There is a perceptible slip backward. But the hope is that in the 
long run it will be the means of training Indians in the art of 
government. If we had continued to hold the higher posts in 
our own hands the Indians would have slowly atrophied and 
become less and less, instead of more and more, capable of carrying 
on the administration of their own country. 

Now the Simon Commission is recommending yet further 
steps in the direction of the declared goal. They recommend 
little change at the centre and would retain the control of the 


Army in the hands of the Governor-General and retain his present 
powers of enacting any measures which he may think necessary 
for the peace and tranquillity of the country. In the hands of 


Governors also would be retained (under the general supervision 
and control of the Governor-General) certain emergency and over- 


riding powers to save the situation should a breakdown threaten. 
But apart from these powers, for the present held in reserve, a 
great advance is recommended in the Provinces. There the whole 
administration—including even the police—is to be in the hands 











of Ministers responsible to the Provincial Legislature. In the 
Provinces it is recommended that Indians should now be given 
real responsibility in all subjects—not only education, agriculture, 
etc. These suggestions have now been considered by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments. They will be 
discussed at the Round Table Conference. Eventually a Bill to 
embody the result of all this discussion will be submitted to 
Parliament to be debated there. In due course another Govern- 
ment of India Act will issue, and India will start forward again 
with the latest model of constitutional machinery. 

So now we are on the brink of the final, and by far the most 
risky and delicate, stage in the process of first fitting India for 
freedom and then setting her free. And here and now it is more 
than ever necessary to know how Indians themselves regard 
what is going on. And if we seek that knowledge we must be 
prepared for a shock. For to them we are not the benevolent, 
sympathetic, high-minded, trustworthy people we appear in our 
own eyes. To them we are the hard oppressors whose word is 
not to be trusted. We make promises, but we do not carry them 
out unless forced to—if necessary, by bombs. In spite of our 
protestations of freédom we keep the essential power in our own 
hands. And we continue to drain the country of its wealth. 
And this very year, while we talk of giving them responsible 
government, we at the same time adopt the most brutal repressive 
measures. Innocent persons are seized and tortured by the 
police. The most cultured people in India are thrown into gaol, 
and there treated with the utmost cruelty. And when trouble 
arises on the frontier we send hundreds of armoured cars and 
drive over the people, while defenceless men, women, and children 
are mown down in droves by our fire. This is what is believed by 
Indians—at least, by immense masses of them—and believed 
with all the greater firmness of conviction because of the control 
over the Press. At this moment, when more than at any other 
calm judgment is required, the Indians are ready to believe any- 
thing. They have firmly made up their minds that the British 
are tyrants and British rule Satanic, and nothing will make them 
believe otherwise. Lord Irwin, they admit, means well by them, 
but he cannot have his own way : he is in the hands of reaction- 
aries. So they demand that we shall name a date—and a pretty 
near one—when we shall leave India, otherwise what happened 
in Ireland and Russia will happen in India. And if it is suggested 
to them that if the British Army were withdrawn the frontier 
tribes and Afghans would invade India, they reply that the Afghans 
and tribesmen would do nothing of the kind, for they are the 
friends of the Indians. These, it is true, are the views of the 
extremists. But the extremists only express with their voice 
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what is in the secret minds of many a moderate and what is 






ron spreading all over India. It probably represents, too, what most 
overn. | People on the Continent and in America believe about India and 
vill ‘a about our attitude towards Indians. 


Now, if this is the state of opinion in India, it shows that we 
must be a great deal quicker in the up-take than we are at present. 
veel The Simon Commission eventually hatched out a first-rate 
anil Report. But the despatch of a vast Commission to India was a 

gain most cumbersome method of acquainting Parliament with the 
progress of the reforms during the last ten years. We are top- 
ia ten heavy with organisation. : Simla ’ is bad enough. But when on 
sited the top of ‘Simla’ is piled ‘ Whitehall’ and ‘ Westminster’ we 
| need not be surprised at the Indians being exasperated and im- 
egard patient. And while they have sat through three years of Simon 
Commission they have another year or two of Conference and 
nea Parliament to possess their souls in patience through. The 
dds question is whether they will do it. Bombers are there to force 
thielid the pace. Gandhi himself has been forced forward by them faster 
than of his own free-will he would have gone. And less pacific 


— men than he might go further and faster. 

alth We British might well despair. Honestly we have meant well 

sible by the Indians. The way they responded in the war touched 

adel us deeply. In making the announcement that responsible 
the government was the goal of our policy, in passing an Act of 


ol Parliament to enable great steps towards it to be taken, in 
_ sending out Queen Victoria’s last surviving son to inaugurate the 


uble J} new Assembly and the Prince of Wales to thank India for the 
Pare part she had taken in the war, we had meant in practical form to 
ib show our good-will. And if, in spite of this, we are regarded as 
i — tyrants and every evil thing is believed of us, we might feel dis- 
ail posed to repent us of the concessions we have made and be in 
ther actual fact what we are believed to be. We might feel inclined 
aul once again to show the stern side of our nature. 

t Pe But for my own part I believe there is not the slightest reason 
| to despair and much cause f joicing. We have made mis- 
wer pair an cause for rejoicing 


- takes. Who would not in such a gigantic task as ruling 320,000,000 
a people of differing religions and degrees of civilisation and speaking 


ve dozens of different languages? Would the Indians themselves 
ms | have done any better? Would the French or the Dutch? But, 
ted with all our mistakes, we have done much for India. We have 


brought India into a single political unity ; we have established 
pr peace and order where before was chaos ; and we have brought 

one law and one administration for the whole. During the last 
half-century the population has increased by 20-1 per cent., the 
exports have risen from 60,000,000 to 4,000,000,000 rupees and 
the imports from 40,000,000 to 3,000,000,000, and the mileage of 
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railways has increased from 5300 to 40,940 miles. There are now 
27,500,000 acres under irrigation by Government works and 
67,000 miles of main and branch canals and distributaries ; there 
are 9,247,617 pupils in the schools ; and we have steadily trained 
Indians in the administration. And if Indians now think they 
can get on perfectly well without us, that should not give us cause 
for regret: it should be the very thing we should most desire, 
On the first shock it may be galling to our self-pride. We may 
also fear for the 1,000,000,000/ we have invested in the country. 
But if we take a steadier view of the situation we shall find 
ground for an immense satisfaction. A splendid result of all our 
efforts is in sight if we will but keep our patience and our faith. 
We are too prone to set excessive store by organisation and 
order. Order and organisation are essential, but- only as a 
condition for freedom and expression. Freedom for progress, 
freedom for expression of all a nation’s highest aspiration, is 
what is really wanted. Order and organisation are only a 
condition for freedom ; and freedom itself only a means to the 
higher ends of expressing all that is most noble and beautiful in 
life. And when we look at present-day India from that point of 
view, who would not thrill at the sight ? Life, and more abundant 
life, has come to her. She is being born again. As from the 
ancient land of Rome a young Italy has come to birth, so is it 
with India. Out of the old India a new India is arising. She, too, 
has been caught up in the more vigorous life which is pulsing 
through the whole world. With all the impetuosity of youth 
she is panting to express herself. They have to come out of her— 
all the new hopes, the high ideals, the ardent expectations, the 
eager straining after the heavenly visions. And she will not be 
restrained. She chafes at every delay and impediment. The 
solemn Simon Report she will not even open. She is straining far 
away beyond that. Her sons and daughters fear neither death 
nor imprisonment if only she can be free—be rid of the great 
leaden alien Government which is lying so heavily on her. As at 
the outbreak of the Great War a high exaltation spread through 
each country uniting all parties and sweeping men up to un- 
believable heights of sacrifice and devotion, so is India now 
aflame with a lofty patriotic fervour. The very measures which 
Government have had to take in the interest of order have had 
the useful effect of combining factions. India is united as never 
before. Young Moslems join with young Hindus in devotion to 
the common motherland. The cities are thronged with proces- 
sions singing and praying and bearing aloft the national flag. 
Even the imperturbable villages are stirred. They, too, feel the 
thrill of the new life. India is in the full throes of budding 
nationhood. 
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Now this is a splendid spirit to have abroad. It has its 
sinister side. There is an underworld which revels in any chance 
of disorder. There are dark passions which may be unloosed 
beside the loftiest. There are red revolutionaries at work 
who care nothing for nationhood, who look on Gandhi as a 
simpleton and the whole intelligentsia who lead this movement 
as contemptible ‘ bourgeois.’ And these rank revolutionaries are 
out to harm England, not. to benefit India. They would reduce 
England, India, and every other country to the level of Soviet 
Russia. This sinister side has to be counted on and guarded 
against—especially as it is the factor which forces the pace and 
by threat of bombs drives Indian leaders along faster than they 
know they ought to go. But, apart from that, the glowing spirit 
of nationality with which India is now on fire is all to the good. 
And what we British, with our unrivalled political experience, 
have now to do is to devise means of capturing this spirit and 
finding for it a body in which it can adequately express itself. 
In our history we have been engaged on many political enter- 
prises. In some we have failed. In more we have succeeded. 
But this is the greatest and most delicate and intricate of them 
all. For we have to deal with 320,000,000 human beings. And 
it is into a palpitating body, not an iron machine, that their 
spirit must be harnessed—a living body, not a rigid unyielding 
mechanism, a pliable, adaptable body capable of giving proper 
expression to the young and ardent spirit which is now surging 
through India. 

So the dream of first fitting India for freedom and then setting 
her free is fast coming true. And now seems the auspicious 
moment for stating more openly and definitely what is implicit 
in the announcement of August 1917. That declaration said that 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government was ‘ the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.’ The formula was drafted by Lord 
Curzon and the announcement was made by Mr. Montagu. It 
is not so plain and direct as Sir Herbert Edwardes’ definition of 
our object. But it amounts to much the same thing in the long 
run. For if self-governing institutions are to be developed till 
responsible government is realised, presumably India would be as 
free as Canada or Australia. And what is wanted now is a clear 
declaration that when India actually has realised responsible 
government she shall also have the responsibility of deciding 
whether she will remain within the Empire or go her own way. 

What India really wants is standing—an honourable position 
in the world. She resents being subject to Great Britain. Men 
like Tagore and Gandhi are winning for her a position of high 
292 
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honour among the nations. And a statement now that when the 
declared goal of British policy is achieved no attempt will be 
made to keep her within the Empire by force, but that if she remain 
within the Empire it will be of her own free-will, should be of 
advantage to her and to us: to her because from the moment it 
is made she can say that no one is in permanent dominion over 
her and that her destiny is in her own hands ; and to us because 
we shall have satisfied our own conscience and be able to acquit 
ourselves of any intention to keep India in subjection a moment 
after she is capable of being mistress in her own house. Before 
ourselves and before the world both we and the Indians will 
stand in a better position directly that announcement is made. 

But if we say this thing we shall be surrendering the whole 
position, some will argue. We shall be deliberately handing over 
India to the same chaos that prevails in China. India may 
decide to secede from the Empire. Then she will be overrun by 
Afghans and Afridis ; Hindus and Moslems will again be fighting 
for supremacy; adventurers will be arising and carving out 
kingdoms for themselves; chieftains, great and small, will be 
warring with one another ; marauding bands will be roving over 
India as they did on the break-up of the Moghul Empire, and as 
the bands of brigands are now ravaging China; and foreign 
Powers will be sending fleets and armed forces to India for the 
protection of their nationals. Most certainly there are these 
risks to be run in eventually leaving India to decide her own fate. 
But—and this must be specially marked—Indians will be at 
least as aware of these risks as we are ourselves. For they will 
stand to lose far more than we shall. It will be their country, not 
ours, that will be ravaged. And they have the example of China 
close by to show them what may happen. Besides which, for 
many years past Indians have been holding high positions in the 
administration and have become aware what government means. 
They have also attended Imperial Conferences and meetings of 
the League of Nations. They know, therefore, something of the 
risks which going outside the Empire may entail and the advan- 
tages of remaining within; and they have seen how willingly 
French Canadians and Dutch South Africans remain within the 
Empire. And we may presume that they will influence their 
fellow-countrymen to give no hasty or ill-weighed decision. So if 
there are risks which we may incur they are far less than the 
Indians themselves will have to run, and no greater than we, too, 
have had to run again and again in building up our Empire. And 
we may be sure that with India in its present state we shall never 
succeed in getting on without running some risk. 

And is it quite so certain that India will never be able to 
govern and defend herself? China is indeed a melancholy 
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example of the incapacity of a people for government on the 
huge scale demanded of her and of India. India might be no 
better. Japan has only 40,000,000 inhabitants, and even the 
United States only 120,000,000. And these as well as China are 
fairly homogeneous people. But India, with her 320,000,000 of 
all degrees of civilisation, with her innumerable caste divisions, 
her antagonistic religions, and her variety of races, might find it 
vastly harder to hold herself together in one coherent whole and 
defend herself against outside attacks by sea as well as by land. 
The Congress Party think India could do all this to-morrow. I 
am not so hopeful. But I do think we may look forward to a not 
so distant time when India will be just as capable of governing 
and defending herself as, say, South Africa now is. The Indian 
States have all along governed themselves. And I do not see 
why British Provinces and Indian States should not steadily 
approximate to each other—the Governors of the British Pro- 
vinces becoming less and less direct administrators and more and 
more like the Residents in the greater Indian States, not inter- 
fering in the administration, except in case of gross mismanage- 
ment, but forming a connecting link with the Central Authority. 
India would then consist of a number of self-governing units, 
some of which would be governed by hereditary rulers and some 
by Ministers responsible to an elected Legislature, and all looking 
to a Central Authority dealing with matters of common interest 
and the defence of the whole. This Central Authority might be 
dependent for some time yet on British support ; but so were 
Canada and Australia in the early days of self-government, and 
so they are to-day to some extent, for neither of them is yet fully 
self-defending: they are both dependent at least upon the 
British Navy. And India, with a Constitution approximating to 
that of one or other of the Dominions and with the Viceroy 
becoming less and less the Governor-General and more and more 
like a constitutional monarch, might reasonably be expected to 
hold herself together internally and to protect herself against 
Afghans and Afridis though still depending, like all the Dominions, 
and like England herself, upon Imperial support when attacked 
by a European Power. The Indianising of the Indian Army 
would have to be taken up with much more of a will than has so 
far been put into it, and India be provided with a National Army 
capable of maintaining internal order and of holding the frontier 
against all but European attacks. But if this could be done the 
British troops in India might be held in reserve, like the British 
Navy, for defending India against any European attack; and 
India would then be on much the same footing as a Dominion. 
We may not yet be able to see the time when so vast and 
varied a country as India would be able to hold itself together any | 
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better than China. But that time may be nearer than we think. 
For these are days of rapid development. World conditions 
which have so mightily affected India in the last quarter of a 
century may equally affect her in the next quarter. The League 
of Nations and world opinion may have so advanced as to render 
attack by a European Power upon India well-nigh impossible. 
The Indian States, the British Provinces, and the Central Autho- 
rity may have kept the necessary stability by employing English- 
men and other Europeans in their service, as Indian States, of 
their own accord, do this day. And the young India, like the 
young Italy and the young Labour Party, may by her zest 
accomplish in a few years what for centuries has been impossible 
to the old India. The possibility of India governing herself as 
independently as Japan and many another Asiatic country may 
be greater than we think. In any case, we can quite easily see 
the time when she will be as capable of governing and defending 
herself as South Africa. And for our own honour and her self- 
respect we should now without any further waste of time declare 
that when that time comes we shall leave her free to make her 
own decision as to whether she shall remain within the Empire 
or not. 

In exercising dominion in India what we are chiefly concerned 
about is that there is proper security for our trade and that the 
material resources of this vast tropical country are properly 
developed. And if Indians themselves can furnish this security 
and develop the resources we have no need to cling on to dominion 
for its own sake: we may leave Indians to enjoy the rights of 
being masters in their own house. 

Having fitted India for freedom, we would then set her free. 
And if she choose to remain within the Empire, it will be of her 
own free will. This is the only satisfactory basis for the political 
relationship between the two countries. The sooner it is declared 
that this is to be the relationship when responsible government 
is realised, the better it will be for both India and the Empire. 
And what more appropriate moment for making this announcé- 
ment could be chosen than the opening of the Round Table 
Conference ? 

But whether within the Empire or without, there will always 
be connexion between this country and India, and the looser the 
political connexion becomes, the more important is it to strengthen 
those fundamental connexions which must be permanently 





maintained between us. Even if India eventually went completely ~ 


out of the Empire, there would still be trade relations, and 
diplomatic, social and cultural relations. And those relations 


might be as warm and happy as they are with Japan or as cold and 
restrained as they are with Soviet Russia. Also, if she remained 
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within the Empire the relations might be warm, as between 
England and Canada or England and Scotland, or cool, as 
between England and the southern half of Ireland. And both for 
England and for India it is obviously desirable that the relations 
between us should be warm and cordial whatever happens. We 
would like to see the basis of our connexion so acceptable that 
political differences at the surface would readily compose them- 
selves. Rather than allow political differences to poison the 
springs, we would like to see welling up from that fountain source 
something that would sweeten the acerbities of political conten- 
tion. What, then, should that basis be ? 

I have long held that our relations with India should be based 
on the sense of comradeship. We did not come to India as 
conquerors. We intervened in the affairs of India to establish 
order and security, and in doing so we always had the majority 
of Indians with us. For they also wanted security. Even in the 
Mutiny the greater part of India was with us. And always we 
have employed more Indians than British in our service. We 
and Indians have fought together in many a war. We and 
they have worked together in many a labour of peace. And we 
are striving to work together now in building up a Constitution 
which Indians themselves may work. Comradeship, therefore, 
should be of the essence of our relationship. 

But comradeship itself should be based on something deeper 
still. And here again we may profit by the advice of that far- 
seeing Anglo-Indian, Sir Herbert Edwardes. He sought for a 
link between British and Indians and he found it in Christianity. 
And in this I would agree with him, except that I would prefer to 
find it in Christ. For Christianity has many forms, but Christ 
one. Christ, with the example of his life—and an Asiatic life, well 
understood by Indians ; Christ with his teaching of love ; Christ 
with his injunction to seek first the Kingdom of God—readily 
appeals to Indians; and all that is required is an acceptable way 
of presenting him and his message. The most religious Hindus 
are deeply impressed both by the life and the message. And 
fiom their intuitive understanding of the Gospel we have often 
much to learn ourselves. In matters of religion they have a 
genius such as is only dimly developed in ourselves, and from 
this we might well profit. 

Reciprocally, the fundamentals and the aspirations of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam, and new movements springing 
up from within all three of these great religions, are also of intense 
interest to us. And we are reminded that God is, and always has 
been, at work in India as well as England. He has given us a 
mission in the world But to the Indians also He has given a part 
to play. We have each our part in the great world-drama. 
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In religion I believe we shall always find the closest bond 
between us, because in religion we are in\nearest touch with that 
Creative Spirit which is animating the world, and with that vision 
of the kingdom of heaven—of better things to come—which has 
been attracting all creation upward from all time and been 
shaping every activity to that supreme end. 

But not only in religion : in philosophy, in science, and in art 
we can tighten the growing ties between us and the Indians. 
The poet Tagore has for years been working to develop a univer- 
sity at his home in Santiniketan which would be a meeting ground 
for men of culture from all the world over. And philosophers, 
men of science and men of art, from whatever country, are always 
welcomed in India. So also are men of culture from India 
welcomed in England. And here is a great field of activity for 
those who care for improving the relations between Great Britain 
and India. What the literary world has done in welcoming 
Tagore, and the universities in welcoming the philosopher 
Radhakrishnan, the Royal Society in admitting Sir Jagidis Bose 
and Sir C. Amman, and the India Society in showing their appre- 
ciation of Indian art, might be greatly extended in coming years 
as the present Renaissance in India grows in strength. 

And the presence of so many leading men from India in the 
capital of the Empire affords an excellent opportunity for such 
a demonstration of the interest we British take in other and more 
fundamental aspects of life than the political connexion. We 
should like these Indians to go back to India realising that, much 
as we desire a happy solution of the present political problem, we 
desire still more intensely the strengthening and deepening of 
those spiritual relations which must always subsist between us 
whatever the outcome of the present political discussions. 

Those assembled in conference must needs have their attention 
concentrated on the details of the political problem. But we out- 
side it may emphasise the more enduring aspects of our relation- 
ship with India, and in so doing impart a temper to the Con- 
ference which will aid them to reach a solution agreeable alike to 
patriotic Indians and earnest-minded Englishmen. May we never 
forget how India stood by us when we were fighting for our lives. 
Through this crucial testing time of peace may we always bear 
that remembrance with us, and, like true comrades, stand steadily 

by her in the growing pains of nationhood. And in the midst of 
political controversy may we stay ourselves on those deep and 
spiritual foundations which must be the final basis of our 
permanent relations with India. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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THE Great War brought about the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy by upsetting the balance of a structure 
that held together a diversity of races and religions, of political, 
social and economic interests, during the reign of a King-Emperor 
whose whole being was wrapped up in the tradition, prestige, and 
power of the ancient House of Hapsburg. From the opening 
scene at Olmiitz in 1848 till the curtain of death fell at Schénbrunn 
in the late autumn of 1916, Francis Joseph was guided by the 
single motive of preserving and, if possible, of extending his 
imperial heritage ; and the means which he eventually employed, 
during varying forms and degrees of autocracy, was the dualist 
system favoured by Andrassy whereby Magyar domination in 
Hungary was balanced by German centralist domination in 
Austria, and any federal concessions granted to the nationalities 
in the western half of the monarchy were likely to upset the 


prevailing system in the eastern half, and vice versd. Hence the 
reign of this unhappy monarch was one long endeavour to protect 
an equilibrium against the pressure of political, religious, and 
economic forces striving to attain what they claimed to be their 
rights. Structures relying solely on balance must, however, 
eventually topple over when subjected to excessive pressure, and 
this pressure must come sooner or later. In the case of Austria- 
Hungary it came with the Great War, which let loose strong 
national forces—Poles, Czechs, Serbs, Croats, Slovaks, Rouma- 
nians, Slovenes, and others—which had long been straining the 
fabric of the monarchy owing to the failure of attempts to solve 
their problems. If the war and its consequences upset the balance 
and caused the crash, the Peace Treaties collected the fragments 
and threw them into the ‘ melting-pot ’ of Central Europe, which 
now constitutes a situation greatly increasing the danger to peace 
created by other so-called ‘ peace settlements.’ In the first post- 
war decace continuous efforts have been made to smooth over the 
dangers and difficulties arising out of the redrafting of the map of 
Central Europe, but these efforts have tended to obscure the true 
position and to delude the peoples by high-sounding words and 
phrases which are without any real meaning. I should, indeed, 
577 
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be surprised if anyone can explain what is meant by ‘a new moral 
unit, accompanied, perhaps, by a new political policy in Europe, 
a new political, economic and moral system of co-operation.’! 
Such ideas, whatever they mean, may exist in what the late Lord 
Cromer aptly described as ‘ political Cloud Cuckooland,’ but they 
have no relation to the conditions which I have found to prevail 
in Central Europe, composed of newly formed territories some of 
which are mere miniatures of the old Austria-Hungary bearing 
the name of national democratic states. Having received the 
blessing of President Wilson and of a large number of ignorant 
idealists, these rudely formed territories have adopted the name 
of the ‘ New Central Europe,’ although not one of them can be 
termed a complete national entity. They are merely broken 
fragments of a geographical and economic unity, based on the 
Danube and practically coinciding with the former frontiers of 


the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Many high authorities main- 
tain that the dismemberment of the monarchy was a serious 
mistake, and this view is not confined to representatives of the 
Central Powers. Jean Pierrefeu writes of Marshal Petain that 


il avait une ampleur de vues qui dépassait beaucoup les perspectives 
habituelles aux militaires. Ainsi il n’était pas partisam de la dissolution 
del’Autriche. Aprés les réformes nécessaires que l’Entente aurait imposées 
& l’Empereur en ce qui concerne l’autonomie des peuples de la double 
Monarchie, il pensait que l’Empire était seul capable de maintenir l’union 
et l’ordre entre les races naturellement hostiles qui, livrées 4 elles-mémes, 
ne cesseraient pas de se faire la guerre et de compromettre la paix de 
l’Europe.? 


The notice of M. Briand was recently drawn to this quotation by 
Dr. Schober, the former Austrian Federal Chancellor, who assured 
me in Vienna that this view was shared by the French Foreign 
Minister. It must, however, be admitted that nothing could have 
saved the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and that it is now 
impossible to rebuild what has been broken beyond repair. The 
Hapsburg Monarchy has, for better or for worse, passed away 
never to return, and has given place to a Central European 
imbroglio which cannot be regarded as durable, and will need the 
most skilful handling if further disaster is to be avoided. 

In dealing with the new states of Central Europe I will 
confine myself to those forming the Danubian area, and endeavour 
to show some of the political, social, and economic changes result- 
ing from the Peace Treaties, the problems arising out of these 
changes, the conditions at present prevailing in these states, and 
the impressions which I have acquired as to the possibilities of the 
future. During my two visits to Central Europe during the last 


1 Dr. Bene’ at the Tenth Assembly of the League of Nations. 
* Grand Quartier Général by Jean Pierrefeu. (Paris, 1920.) 
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six months I made every effort not to be pessimistic and to see 
things from a confident and hopeful point of view, and in recording 
impressions I have tried to avoid making unnecessary statements 
that might be disheartening to those who are sincerely working 
in the interests of peace. At the same time, I believe it to be a 
crime against humanity to attempt to disguise unpleasant truths, 
or to wrap them up in phrases which please the ear of the peace- 
maker but only deepen the obscurity in which he has to work. 
Let us now consider the group of states which have lost territory 
asa result of the war, and are therefore in favour of treaty revision. 

When the peacemakers in Paris proceeded to break up the 
monarchy they left Austria a small territory, chiefly Alpine, with 
a population of just over 6,000,000 and a large capital quite 
unsuited to the needs of a small country. The remainder of the 
old Austria was parcelled out to various succession states, 
Roughly speaking, Italy received the South Tyrol (with 250,000 
Germans), Trieste, Istria, the Cherso Islands, and Zara ; Galicia 
went to Poland ; Bohemia, Moravia, and a part of Silesia (with 
3,100,000 Germans) were handed over to Czechoslovakia ; 
Carniola, Dalmatia, and the condominium of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
were ceded to Yugoslavia ; and the Bukowina was absorbed in 
Roumania. Whereas Austria was formerly a heterogeneous 
state, it is now a German state with negligible foreign elements 
in the population.* Hence, by a radical proceeding in the course 
of which all districts with mixed nationalities were allotted to 
Austria’s neighbours, German Austria became most uniform in 
nationality, and has been spared the minority question which 
stands out so prominently beyond her frontiers. But, while the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was an economic unit largely 
self-supporting and protected by customs tariffs against outside 
competition, Austrian industries are now deprived of their former 
markets and sources of supply within the old Empire, and have to 
face the difficulties of tariff barriers within this same area, A 
great economic unity has been broken up, and Austria has been 
left as a top-heavy fragment separated from the other essential 
parts that went to make up the economic whole. During the last 
decade Austria has passed through a period of great uncertainty 
and difficulty. Political differences, want of capital, new tariff 
barriers, and want of confidence abroad have hindered progress, 
but the Austrians are now gradually overcoming their difficulties, 
and their future looks more assured provided that political 
antagonisms are set aside. Dr. Schober had a firm grasp of the 
situation, possessing all the qualities necessary to influence the 


* About 90,000 Czechs, most of whom have migrated to Vienna; about 
43,000 Slovenes, remaining by plébiscite in Southern Carinthia ; and about 70,000 
Croats and Magyars. 
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contending parties in the right direction, and it is hoped that his 
successor will follow in his footsteps ; but it is essential that all 
Austrians should realise that their future largely depends on 
economic factors, and that without peace at home and the 
disappearance of political armed forces the financial confidence 
of foreign nations cannot be expected. There has been much talk 
about union with Germany, and it is difficult to see anything that 
can prevent a realisation of the Amschluss in the more or less 
distant future ; but, as far as the present is concerned, Austria 
is trying to build up a small federal republic, free of external 
commitments and as far as possible self-supporting. Much has 
been done in recent years to increase agricultural production ; 
great efforts have been made to produce electricity from water 
power, in order to reduce coal imports.from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and to provide power for export to neighbouring 
countries ; and attempts to improve the quality of manufactured 
products have been largely successful. Indeed, considering the 
miserable conditions which prevailed in Austria just after the war, 
it is surprising what the people have succeeded in doing with the 
small resources at their disposal. The Hapsburgs have faded 
away, and there seems little in Vienna or elsewhere to show that 
they have left many regrets behind them. Dr. Schober assured 
me that there was no question of their return, but emphasised the 
fact that there was great need in Central Europe of one strong 
Power incorporating the smaller nations on a federal basis with 
local autonomy. As far as the Austrian minority in the South 
Tyrol is concerned, there has recently been some improvement, 
partly owing to Mussolini having realised that his former policy 
was unwise and partly to the success of Dr. Schober in concluding 
a treaty with Italy on the occasion of his late visit to Rome. 
Indeed, Austro-Italian relations are now on a better footing than 
they have been for a very considerable time. 

While Austria has suffered severely as a result of the Peace 
Treaties, the heaviest burden of all has fallen on Hungary. This 
state has been reduced to less than one-third of its former size, 
and has lost over 3,000,000 Hungarians, thereby constituting in 
the neighbouring states large minorities in varying degrees of 
dissatisfaction, many of which are actually adjoining the 
country of their origin. Croatia and a part of the Banat, with 
500,000 Hungarians, were ceded to Yugoslavia; the whole of 
Slovakia and what is now known as Carpathian Ruthenia (in 
fact all former Hungary north of the Danube), with 750,000 
Hungarians, have been incorporated in Czechoslovakia ; 
Transylvania, with its neighbouring districts and part of the 
Banat, with 1,700,000 Hungarians, were handed over to 
Roumania; the Burgenland (close to Vienna), with 65,000 
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Hungarians, was given to Austria ; and the port of Fiume went 
toItaly. This dismemberment of former Hungarian territory has 
not only broken up by unnatural frontiers a geographical and 
economic unity composed of interdependent territories, but has 
created in the orographic area of the Carpathians and Danube 
basin an ethnographical and economic situation contrary to the 
best interests of the constituent states and disturbing to the peace 
of Europe. Moreover, it is difficult to see how the methods 
adopted at the Paris Conference have furthered the formation of 
national states. In the territory given to Roumania only 53 per 
cent. of the population is of Roumanian nationality ; in that ceded 
to Czechoslovakia only 48 per cent. is Slovak ; and in that handed 
over to Yugoslavia only 37 per cent. is Serb and Croat. Hence, 
these three succession states are burdened with a great mass 
of Hungarians, whose whole interests are bound up with their 
compatriots across the frontier and whose feelings for their 
new rulers are characterised by varying degrees of dislike and 
distrust. In Hungary, on the other hand, the population is 
about 90 per cent. Magyar, with small minorities confined to a 
few Germans and Slovaks with a sprinkling of Roumanians, 
Serbs, and Croats. 

As a country, Hungary may be described as a rather conserva- 
tive monarchy, the perpetual sovereign of which (according to 
medieval tradition) is the Holy Crown of St. Stephen. All the 
power of the nation is concentrated in the Holy Crown, from which 
emanate all rights and to which is due the allegiance of all Hun- 
garian subjects. The king is but a trustee of this royal symbol. | 
It therefore follows that, as the person of the King of Hungary is 
considered only as the bearer of the Holy Crown, it makes no 
difference constitutionally whether there is a king or not. Hence 
the present regency of Admiral Horthy serves to tide over a 
difficult time when dynastic questions may develop into serious 
international disputes, without in any way prejudicing Hungary’s 
status as a perfectly constituted kingdom. Although the legiti- 
mists claim that the Archduke Otto is the lawful heir, the fact 
remains that the Hapsburgs ceased to be kings of Hungary when 
the late Emperor Charles was deposed by law, and the Hungarian 
Government declared that before electing a future king they 
would agree previously with the Great Powers represented on the 
Conference of Ambassadors and would not act without their 
consent. Hungary is, therefore, still free to elect her own king, 
and influential circles in Budapest are of the opinion that at 
present the return of Otto would be neither wise nor even 
popular. Meanwhile there is a strong form of government 
under the able statesmanship of Count Bethlen, whose wise policy 
has guided Hungary through the most troubled times; but it 
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seems that the majority of the people want a change, chiefly 
owing to the inability of the Government to improve the economic 
situation, and that with free elections a new Government would 
come into power. As, however, the system of secret ballot is the 
exception and not the rule in Hungary, a change of Government 
is most improbable. Out of 245 constituences only 46 have the 
secret ballot, 25 being in Budapest and the remainder in other 
towns. The system prevailing in Hungary is behind the times, 
although considerable efforts are being made to improve matters 
in this respect; agrarian reform has been carried out to a 
limited extent, and the country is less under the control of the 
landowners than previously, although the old system has not 
disappeared. Relying almost solely on agriculture and her 
remaining agricultural industries, Hungary is suffering severely 
from the present agricultural depression, brought about by the 
increased production of the American continent, the new tariff 
barriers, and the dumping policy of Soviet Russia. Yet the 
Hungarians are little subject to Communist tendencies, which are 
practically confined to Budapest, the only really large town in the 
country. or 

As political feeling in Hungary and in the Hungarian minorities 
of the succession states forms one of the most important factors 
of the Central European problem, it is essential to realise that 
treaty revision and rectification of frontiers occupy the uppermost 
place in all Hungarian minds. The Treaty of Trianon is held to 
be the most unjust measure ever committed to paper, although 
Lord Rothermere’s propaganda has been detrimental to Hungary 
in accentuating certain weaknesses in the Magyar method of 
claiming redress. The fact, however, remains that a large and 
influential body of objective opinion in Europe regards the treat- 
ment of Hungary as a grave injustice. I went to Central Europe 
with an open mind, with an earnest desire to form an objective 
opinion in this matter ; but, hard as I have tried to find justice 
in the Trianon award, I have completely failed to do so, and I 
found that my view was shared by many statesmen and diplo- 
matists of disinterested countries. Although no offer has ever 
been made, it is unfortunate that many Hungarians say that they 
could not accept the return of the wholly Magyar territories as a 
final settlement, contending that this can only be achieved by the 
return of all the territories of the former Hungary; and it is 
difficult to visualise the Czechs, Roumanians, or Yugoslavs being 
prepared even to consider the return of any territory which they 
have acquired; but I shall return to this question later. A 
further Hungarian grievance, and a legitimate one, is that, while 
Hungary is almost totally disarmed and Budapest is within the 
range of Czech artillery, the three succession states of Czecho- 
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slovakia, Roumania, and Yugoslavia possess highly trained and 
well-equipped armies with a total war strength of 4,500,000. 
Although the Hungarian demands are, perhaps, excessive, a claim 
to sovereignty over wholly Magyar territories would be quite in 
harmony with thé principles which are supposed to have guided 
the Peace Conference of Paris, and should be aimed at as the basis 
of an eventual solution. How far this is practicable, and how it 
could be achieved, is another matter involving the difficulty 
of separating Hungarian minorities from other racial territories 
contiguous to them ; and this is only one of the many complex 
questions standing in the way of treaty revision. But one of the 
most outstanding features of the situation is that by far the 
greater number of Hungarians (about 2,000,000) are only 
separated from Hungary by a frontier line, although an important 
bloc in Transylvania is cut off by territory containing a large 
Roumanian population, and other smaller groups are so numerous 
and so scattered that their re-incorporation in Hungary would 
involve the re-establishment of some of the very conditions which 
the Peace Conference set out toeliminate. Yet it is quite clear that 
the period of time during which present conditions can continue 
in peaceful surroundings is limited, and the most one can hope for 
is the absence of neighbouring friction, which might infect and 
seriously disturb this palpitating region before national and social 
antagonism have a chance to subside. Let us now turn to the 
group of states which have acquired territory and, as the Little 
Entente, is working for the maintenance of the status quo. 
Czechoslovakia, with all her admirable qualities, possesses — 

few of the characteristics of a national state. Although the 
Czechs are the dominant race, they compose less than half of the 
population * and only 65 per cent. together with the Slovaks ; 
while the Germans, nearly a quarter of the population, occupy 
an area in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia amounting to over one- 
fifth of the entire country, and the Hungarians, numbering about 
750,000, inhabit the southern boundaries of Slovakia and Car- 
pathian Ruthenia. Indeed, the Czechs now dominate two highly 
cultured races to which they were formerly subservient as well as 
the Slovaks, a more backward race which now shows signs of 
clamouring for autonomy, and the Ruthenians, a primitive race 
which has been assured autonomy ® although quite incapable of 
exercising that privilege. Efforts are being made to raise the 
people of Carpathian Ruthenia to a higher degree of civilisation, 
the Czechs claiming that their backward state is due to former 
Hungarian rule, but progress must be slow where half the popula- 
tion is illiterate. For her size Czechoslovakia has inherited great 


4 The army is mainly composed of non-Czechs. 
§ Guaranteed by the Treaty of St. Germain. 
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industrial resources cut off from their former markets and com- 
pelled to find new outlets, with an access to the sea confined to the 
waterways of the Danube, Elbe, and Oder and special harbour 
facilities at Hamburg, Stettin, and Trieste ; but agriculture plays 
an equally important part in her general economic life, although 
the Germans are more industrialised than either the Czechs or 
Hungarians. It is not too much to say that, with all her dis- 
abilities, the agricultural, industrial, and social progress of this state 
is one of the most remarkable achievements of the last ten years, 
Agriculture is carried on according to the most modern scientific 
‘ methods, with adequate provision for the instruction of the 
rural population. Industry has been revived. and adapted to 
changed conditions with an energy and resource which has 
astonished foreign observers, so that an area which formerly 
served the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy now exports to all parts 
of the world. The vast and thriving industries of Plzen ® bear 
ample testimony to the enterprise and perseverance of the 
Czechoslovak people, and in social development the same qualities 
are everywhere apparent. 

If Czechoslovakia may be described as a geographical and 
political deformity, these disabilities have been somewhat counter- 
balanced by the personality of President Masaryk, whose wise and 
far-sighted policy has succeeded to some extent in moderating 
racial differences and animosities, but the Czechs still suffer 
from their sudden change from a position of subserviency to 
that of domination. Experience has taught me that, where 
minorities are concerned, it is impossible to draw satisfactory 
conclusions from the evidence and statistics available, and that 
all one can hope for is a general impression based on national 
characteristics and local conditions. In this case I found that 
the Czechs and Germans get on moderately well together 
where it is in their mutual interests to do so, and that Czech 
policy aims at welding the two races into one homogeneous whole, 
but that the Czechs have a natural desire to ‘get their own 
back,’ while the Germans have difficulty in realising their new 
position. Where a former ruling race has become subject to a 
former subject race, the one being a Teuton and the other a Slav, 
political harmony is scarcely to be expected, and the same principle 
applies in a greater degree in the case of the Czechs and Hun- 
garians. At Brno,’ the capital of Moravia and an important 
industrial centre, the German minority has few real grievances 
and is on fairly good terms with the Czechs; and at Bratislava,*® 
the capital of Slovakia, there is little to show that Germans, 


® Formerly Pilsen. 
’ Formerly Brinn. 
§ Pressburg in German and Pozsony in Hungarian. 
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Hungarians, Czechs, and Slovaks cannot live and do business 
together. Yet, although some Hungarian farmers may have 
materially benefited by the Czech agrarian reform, there is a strong 
political antagonism and sense of grievance throughout the whole 
minority. The Hungarians are not a material race, and the social 
factor plays an important part in the frontier question. A high- 
spirited race deprived of former superiority cannot see the point 
of view of successors whom it regards as lower on the social and 
cultural scale. But, whatever may be the actual conditions of 
the Hungarian minority in Czechoslovakia, they are admitted to 
be better than those of the corresponding minorities in Roumania 
and Yugoslavia. 

President Masaryk is in the habit of making statements to 
foreign journalists to the effect that he has considerable sympathy 
for the Hungarians and their difficulties, and that he would in 
favourable circumstances be prepared to consider a modification 
of the present frontiers, but before this is in any way possible the 
Hungarians must change their tactics. The President made such 
a statement to me on August 13 last. As, however, such state- 
ments are always followed by denials from the Prague Foreign 
Ministry, one is reluctantly forced to draw the conclusion that the 
Czechs wish to create abroad an impression of generosity and of 
favouring a pacific settlement with Hungary, but that they are 
careful to safeguard themselves from any such commitment by 
means of an amended statement which they know will pass 
unnoticed.* I only mention this as an example of the methods 
used to confuse public opinion abroad by states which have no 
intention of parting with any of their acquired territory, and’ 
Czechoslovakia comes under this category. 

Roumania, greatly enlarged by the addition of Transylvania, 
the Bukowina and other territories formerly belonging to- the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, is essentially an agricultural country 
which may be said to have passed the ultra-nationalist stage of 
a high tariff policy based on the principle of ‘ Roumania for the 
Roumanians.’ Indeed, this policy was reversed not many months 
ago to lower the cost of living and to make the necessities of the 
peasants cheaper, but any good results that might have been the 
outcome of this change were swamped by the world depression in 
agricultural produce. Sound in principle as was the policy of 
agrarian reform carried out in Roumania, the methods used have 
caused severe hardship to the new peasant proprietors, who are in 
great need of agricultural credits and other facilities to enable 
them to consolidate their position and carry on their cultivation. 


* Sunday Times, November 28, 1929, followed by statement in Prague 
Chamber. Neue Freie Presse, May 16, 1929; May 17, 1929; Neue Freie Presse, 
September 27, 1930; September 29, 1930. 
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Although there is discontent on this score, the Roumanians are 
naturally a contented peasant people with few needs, a consider- 
able degree of culture, and moderate education. The return of 
King Carol, who has now been generally acclaimed except by the 
Bratianu Party, has done much to stabilise the political position, 
but this very wealthy country, full of agricultural and mineral 
resources, has no money with which to exploit her natural riches, 
Fortunately it is now recognised that foreign capital and enter- 
prise are essential, and there is talk of a British Trade Delegation 
shortly proceeding to Bucharest. Roumania’s greatest needs are 
internal improvements and external credit. When King Carol, who 
is seriously applying himself to the work of consolidation, was 
gracious enough to receive me in audience at Sinaia, he admitted 
that previous Roumanian Governments had renounced commit- 
ments undertaken by their predecessors, which had produced want 
of confidence abroad. His Majesty then emphasised the point 
that he undertook to see in future that all contracts signed by one 
Government would remain obligations of the Roumanian State 
and would be honoured by that Government’s successors in office. 
The King assured me.that this would be guaranteed, which is an 
important step in the right direction. 

Although the great problem in Roumania to-day is to find the 
necessary means to keep the country on its feet, the Government 
are also faced with a discontented minority of over 1,500,000 
Hungarians in Transylvania whose eyes are ever set on Budapest, 
and who have no interests whatever in the country to which they 
have been transferred. While M. Vaida, Minister of the Interior, 
led me to believe that he had in preparation a general law for all 
minorities in Roumania which would go as far as possible to satisfy 
their grievances, the Hungarian leaders in Transylvania show no 
signs of collaborating with the Roumanian Government, whom 
they consistently accuse of bad faith. It is necessary, however, 
to view this minority question in Transylvania from a broader 
angle and to realise that the root of the trouble lies, not with the 
Roumanians, who, I believe, are trying to the best of their ability 
to administer justice, but with the Peace Treaty, which trans- 
ferred to Roumanian rule a highly cultured community com- 
pletely out of harmony with Latin-Oriental ways and methods. 
While it is generally contended that it is impossible to satisfy the 
Hungarians, and that they enjoy conditions better than those of 
any other minority in Roumania, it is interesting to note that even 
the Roumanians of Transylvania 2° are dissatisfied with the treat- 
ment they receive from their compatriots of the ‘Old Kingdom,’ 
which is probably due partly to the superior culture of the former 


1° Transylvania has at different times throughout history enjoyed considerable 
degrees of autonomy. 
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and partly to a tendency on the part of the latter to treat them 
as returned émigrés. Of all the states watered by the Danube 
Roumania is the only one sharing a common frontier with Soviet 
Russia, yet Communism is a negligible factor, and even in Bess- 
arabia there seems to be no danger at present, partly owing to the 
strong desire of the inhabitants to remain within the Roumanian 
State and partly to Russian fears of an autonomous movement in 
the neighbouring Ukraine. Roumania’s external troubles lie at 
present rather to the west, and it is unpleasant to have to record 
that her most intimate domestic difficulty has been aggravated 
by the indiscretion and bad taste of the more irresponsible Press 
in this country. On the subject of Yugoslavia I do not feel 
competent to express any opinion owing to lack of first-hand 
knowledge, but it is sufficient to recall the fact that, while the 
Serbs as a fighting race have earned the respect of some Hun- 
garians, their treatment of the Hungarian minority is alleged to 
be so harsh as to provoke the strongest resentment. 

The foregoing account is sufficient to show that the Little 
Entente states contain within their frontiers powerful forces 
racially forming part of, and to a large extent contiguous to, a 
highly dissatisfied neighbour, and constituting a grave source of 
weakness to these states. Hungary, the home of these forces, 
is in sympathy and friendship with a progressive and over- 
populated Italy pressing for expansion and looking for an oppor- 
tunity to improve her position ; while the Hungarians have also 
been looking round for other European forces to which to attach 
their claims for treaty revision. It is here that the Central 
European question, pivoted on the present distribution of the 
Hungarian people, has a direct and serious effect on the gravity 
of the question of the Polish Corridor, which is admitted by the 
highest European authorities to be the most dangerous menace 
to the peace of Europe. In Budapest I was recently informed 
that Hungary was inclined to look to Germany’s opening of the 
Corridor question as the best opportunity for putting forward 
her claims, and a few weeks later events in Germany tended to 
show that the younger generation means business in its determina- 
tion eventually to upset the status quo of Versailles. Whatever 
one’s views may be in this matter, it is difficult to visualise coming 
generations of young Germans continuing the payment of huge 
sums in reparations, thereby crippling the honest efforts of those 
who never knew the Great War ; and it is equally difficult to see 


the German nation, restored to its normal position in Europe, 
continuing to tolerate the settlement by which the Reich has been 
divided into two parts. Obviously, the Hungarians, divided up 
and reduced to practical impotence by the Treaty of Trianon, 


cannot hope to obtain redress by single-handed action, but events 
RR2 
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are gradually developing which point to the fact that Hungary’s 
future interests lie in the direction of Berlin in the north and Rome 
in the south. On the other hand, the maintenance of the status 
quo is a fundamental precept of French policy, and consequently 
the Little Entente states enjoy the full friendship and support of 
France, as well as the more indirect support of a strong and 
progressive Poland supremely interested in the preservation of 
newly acquired territory. 

Hence it looks as if Europe may again be confronted with 
division into two opposing camps, namely, the discontented 
nations of Germany, Italy, Hungary, and possibly Austria,™ 
vis-a-vis France, Poland, and the Little Entente as defenders of 
the status quo ; while the divergence of these two groups may 
well be intensified by Franco-Italian differences and the struggle 
of these two Powers for political hegemony in the Balkans. I 
have stated in another place that ‘the battle of the status quo 
has got to be fought out sooner or later, and on its result the future 
of Europe will depend.’ ** Hitherto, nothing has been said about 
Russia, which may play a deciding part in the decision of these 
issues. It is impossible any longer to remain blind to the fact 
that sooner or later Russia will recover her former position as a 
great European Power, and that pressure from that quarter will 
be an important force with which to reckon. There have already 
been indications of a tendency for Germany and Russia to co- 
operate, chiefly owing to the Polish question, and it is possible 
that a situation will arise where Russia may enable the dissatisfied 
states to force the issue of treaty revision. 

The peace of Europe does not depend on the small states of 
the Danubian or Balkan areas, but on the Great Powers and their 
influences in these smaller states. Serbia did not cause the Great 
War, nor will the responsibility of any future war on a great scale 
be laid on the shoulders of countries such as Hungary, Roumania, 
or Czechoslovakia, although the conditions prevailing there can 
be used by the greater Powers for good or evil. But Central 
European differences can do much to aggravate situations where 
the Great Powers are at variance, and therefore every effort should 
be made to dissipate hatreds engendered by the great upheaval 
of 1914-18. In,Central Europe great changes have taken place 
in the social order, and it is extremely difficult for a generation 
accustomed to the old régime to see the point of view of those 
who have deprived them of their possessions. In the territory 
now represented by Czechoslovakia power was formerly in the 
hands of the German and Hungarian aristocracy, high army 


31 There are close relationships between Vienna and the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia. 
12 Britain and the Baltic, p. 144. 
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officers, Church dignitaries and wealthy capitalists, who have 
now been replaced by a race of ordinary working people. It 
is not possible for the present generation of Germans or Hun- 
garians, many of whom are now reduced to poor circumstances, 
to negotiate with the leaders of the new régime ; and, therefore, 
the former ruling generation must be replaced by others before 
problems which now seem insoluble can be approached with 
any degree of confidence. Much also depends on whether war 
ignorance produces in the coming generation a conciliatory 
attitude arising out of freedom from war hatreds, or whether 
lack of appreciation of the horrors of war leads to national 
ambitions. Numerous ready-made solutions have been put. 
forward for the consolidation of the Danubian states, most 
of them based on the federal principle, political or economic, 
and ignoring mutual animosities which make these systems 
impossible of realisation. Yet there is more chance of some 
measure of success in economic collaboration than in any other 
direction. Roumania and Yugoslavia have taken the lead in this 
matter, which may prepare the way for an eventual bloc of the 
agrarian states of north-east and south-east Europe, arising out 
of the feeling that some regular co-operation is necessary to tide 
over the present world crisis..* At present this is the most 
hopeful sign in that discordant region. Fortunately, the first 
post-war decade has drawn to a close, and with it we hope will 
disappear its idealistic folly, its meaningless clouds of words and 
phrases, and its everlasting talk of ‘ goodwill,’ which only exists 
in a gaseous form at Geneva. New forces are already coming into 
play which may blow away the cobwebs of fictitious values... 
If these new forces are wisely guided, they may well restore a 
war-shattered Europe by reintroducing a sense of reality and 
well-balanced judgment ; but, if opposed, they may lead Europe 
to the brink of another catastrophe, in order to undo what many 
consider should never have been done. 

Europe is faced with two alternatives : 

(a) Maintenance of the present frontiers, with efforts to bring 
about economic co-operation in the hope of reaching political 
co-operation later on, but with the ever-present danger of crisis 
in another quarter which would be intensified by the situation in 
the Danubian states; or 

(b) Anticipation of events by a general reconsideration of the 
peace settlements, thereby introducing a fresh atmosphere into 
the whole European system. 

The former course would be an effort to maintain, in the hope 
of improving, a thoroughly unsatisfactory structure, which may 


18 This was somewhat foreshadowed by the conference of representatives of 
the agrarian states at Warsaw in August 1930. 
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collapse at any time. The latter course would be to meet grave 
difficulties half-way ; to take into consideration the development 
of new forces; and to realise that, while Europe of to-day has 
solemnly renounced war as a means of settling disputes, the whole 
matter may appear in a different light to the Europe of to-morrow. 
I leave my readers to form their own conclusions. 


E. W. PoLtson NEWMAN. 
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TURKISH POLITICS: PERSONS AND PARTIES 


THE westernisation and reform of Turkey is a subject which has 
aroused great interest among all students of Eastern and foreign 
affairs. Extraordinary changes have been put into force there 
both in constitution, in law, and in the national habits of life, and 
this with great suddenness. The sequence of these events is 
quite familiar, but it is not so easy to learn, either from books or 
newspapers, the currents at work in political circles in Turkey. 
In this sphere important events have recently occurred. From 
the point of view of day-to-day observation it may be useful and 
interesting to be informed as to the background of these ; and as 
events of this order determine from time to time in whose hands 
the actual powers of government reside, their reaction, even on a 
long view of the country’s history, cannot be ignored. The extent 
of the influence exercised by such events, confined though they 
appear to be to the circles of politicians on their happening, can 
be suggested by a single wide example: if Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
had not established for himself a dominant position in Turkish 
politics, reform in Turkey would not have taken the striking. 
course which it has. 

Down to the end of the Great War the dominant party in 
Turkey was the Committee of Union and Progress (whose sup- 
porters are generaliy known as ‘ Unionists’). The three most 
powerful personalities in this group were Talaat, Jemal, and 
Enver Pashas: the last, although his name is the most familiar 
in the West, was not the brain of the party; he was a man of 
fine private character, and of great personal courage, who attained 
the position which he did because he was ready to take the risks 
of putting into action what his associates planned. He was the 
party’s man of action: Talaat was perhaps its leading brain. 
Another member of it, who was in one department of the greatest 
ability, was Javid Bey, who became Minister of Finance : he was 
one of the sect of Crypto-Jews of Salonika (who are Mussulman in 
name and externals, but are of Jewish blood and are said to 
practise Jewish rites in secret), and he was an economist and 
financier of talent. Minor figures, but men of importance who 
may also be mentioned for what follows, were Dr. Nazim Bey and 
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Ismail Jambulat Bey. It is, further, of interest to remember 
that Mustafa Kemal Pasha (who himself comes from Salonika, 
but is of pure Mussulman family) was, like every other educated 
army officer, a supporter of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
but for personal reasons, on account of his powerful and domi- 
neering character, was not on good terms with its leaders. 

At the Armistice the power of the Committee of Union and 
Progress was broken. Its leading members fled abroad: Talaat 
and Jemal Pashas were later assassinated, and Enver Pasha was 
killed fighting the Bolsheviks in Bokhara. At Constantinople 
the reins of government passed to the Sultan and to the party in 
opposition (in the previous Parliaments) to the Unionists, which 
was known as the Entente Liberale. These elements were later 
wholly discredited and eliminated, and no further reference need 
be made to them. In Anatolia the movement towards a fresh 
national resistance began almost immediately. From this 
emerged the persons and parties now dominant in Turkish 
politics. 

Far and away the best known of the leaders who emerged from 
the period of national resistance is Mustafa Kemal Pasha (generally 
known as the Ghazi Pasha), but it must always be remembered 
that he had not at that period the unique position which he has 
now. The first seeds of resistance were sown by Kiazim Kara 
Bekir Pasha : the first Nationalist manifesto was signed not only 
by these two, but also by Rauf Bey, a naval officer turned poli- 
tician. As the struggle continued other generals came in for their 
share of popular respect ; such were Ali Fuad Pasha and Refet 
Pasha, who led the Nationalist troops into Constantinople amid 
scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm. Until 1921 the position of 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha was merely that of the generally acknow- 
ledged leader of the Nationalist forces ; in 1921 he was officially 
appointed commander-in-chief at the crisis of the war, the battle 
of the Sakkaria. From then till the conclusion of the war at 
Smyrna in 1922 he remained the supreme commander, with 
Ismet Pasha as his chief of staff. It should be noted that Rauf 
Bey, one of the co-signatories of the Manifesto aforesaid, returned 
to Constantinople and led a Nationalist Party in the last Parlia- 
ment there, which secured the adoption by that body of a pact 
embodying the Nationalist demand. He was then arrested and 
deported with a number of other Nationalist deputies of that 
Parliament. It may also be recalled that, in Angora, Fethi Bey, 
whom we shall meet later, was fulfilling prominent duties; he 
was the Nationalist emissary in London. 

The result of the campaign which ended at Smyrna placed 
the Ghazi Pasha on a pinnacle in the eyes of his countrymen. He 
was regarded as the saviour of the country and was the object of 
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quite universal gratitude and admiration. He became a name 
to conjure with, a personality who towered in the eyes of the 
Turkish people, and especially in the eyes of the army, far above 
all the other leaders and members of the Government and 
Assembly at Angora. But this did not apply so much to political 
circles : there were many among the leading men in Angora, both 
military and political, who considered that they or others were 
equally well entitled to take a leading share in the future govern- 
ment of the country. 

From 1922 to 1923 the sovereignty of the country was vested 
in the, National Assembly ; and the Conference of Lausanne, 
where the Turkish delegation was led by Ismet Pasha as Foreign 
Minister, was in progress. After its conclusion the Ghazi Pasha, 
in October 1923, secured the establishment of a Republic and his 
own election as President. This was the first step towards 
securing an absolute predominance for himself. 

Ismet Pasha then became Prime Minister. The Sultanate, 
but not the Caliphate, had been abolished, a member of the house 
of Osman, Abd-ul-Mejid Effendi, having been appointed Caliph. 
This arrangement was upset in March of the next year, 1924, when 
the Caliphate was also abolished and the members of the house of 
Osman exiled. This was accomplished by the passing of laws of 
secularisation, the first step of the subsequent reforms ;. and the 
following month the Assembly passed the new Fundamental Law 
or Constitution. The country acquiesced. There can be little 
doubt that this foretaste of reform came as a shock to the unedu- 
cated masses. On the other hand, the bulk of the educated and 
upper classes, still mainly located in Constantinople, were then | 
solid for the Ghazi Pasha ; but in definitely political circles the 
first hint of opposition was already to be heard. This came from 
the men of acknowledged position who already felt themselves 
being pushed into the shade, such as Rauf Bey. The Constanti- 
nople Press began to sing the same tune. Its leading figure at that 
time was Husein Jahid Bey; he should have been mentioned 
before as a prominent supporter of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. He was a man of really fine intellect. The writer 
recalls now with admiration a leading article written by him at 
that time in his own newspaper, a brilliant exposition of the func- 
tion and value of opposition parties. In the latter part of the 
year 1924 ill-health forced Ismet Pasha to retire: he left Angora 
and came to reside in Prinkipo. Fethi Bey became Prime 
Minister. Then the growing opposition to the Ghazi Pasha took 
shape, and an opposition party, the ‘Republican Progressive 
Party,’ was formed. Its most prominent members were Rauf 
Bey, Kiazim Kara Bekir, Refet, and Ali Fuad Pashas, and Adnan 
Bey, formerly the Government’s diplomatic representative in 
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Constantinople. It should be noted that the disgruntled element 
among the politicians was here combined with three officers 
whose prestige with the army stood very high, and thus a bid 
was made for the all-important support of the army. 

The party of which the Ghazi Pasha was president, and which 
had loosely embraced all the members of the Assembly in Angora, 
was then known as the ‘ People’s Party’: upon the formation 
of the new party, almost openly as a bulwark against the growing 
power of the President of the Republic, the People’s Party also 
adopted the epithet ‘ Republican ’ and assumed the name it still 
bears, the ‘ Republican People’s Party.’ 

The Republican Progressive Party was not destined to long 
existence. Early in 1925 a serious rebellion broke out in Kurdi- 
stan. The Ghazi Pasha seized the opportunity to strike three 
blows. On the score of weakness in administration he procured 
the fall of Fethi Bey and the return of Ismet Pasha to the premier- 
ship. On the score of encouragement of reactionary elements in 
connexion with the rebellion he procured the suppression of the 
Republican Progressive Party, the new opposition. Thirdly, he 
had all the most prominent Constantinople journalists arrested 
and brought to trial; in the result they were let go, except 
Husein Jahid Bey, who was exiled to Chorum, in North Central 
Anatolia. His*paper was suppressed, and, though he has since 
been released, he now lives in retirement. Since that date the 
control of the Government over the Press in Turkey has been 
complete: still more stringent Press laws were subsequently 
passed, as will be mentioned. But apart from these the chief 
papers in Constantinople and Angora have been in the hands of 
the Ghazi Pasha himself or his close associates, and in other cases 
the owners have made their peace with the dominant party. 

The Ghazi Pasha struck swift and hard. His prestige in the 
country was still unimpaired. Educated people supported his 
reforms and were determined to have no truck with reaction in 
a religious sense. Some suspicion of this undoubtedly ruined 
the propects of the newly-founded opposition party. There was, 
besides, no member of the opposition party who inspired a fraction 

- of the regard which the Ghazi Pasha did at that time: even the 
pashas concerned in its formation, though popular and admired 
officers, held no such place as he in the army’s esteem. It must 
always be remembered that, among military men in Turkey, the 
Ghazi Pasha is regarded as a very great soldier: he has to his 
credit a heroic resistance at Anafarta in the Dardanelles campaign, 
the equally heroic victory in the critical campaign of the Sak- 
karia, and the triumph of the advance to Smyrna. His prestige 
is held to stand high with foreign soldiers, and his life is reckoned 
to be worth an army to the country. 
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The Ghazi Pasha, after this further consolidation of his posi- 
tion, proceeded forthwith to put into effect a series of reforms. 
The Dervish orders were abolished and their property confiscated, 
while further secularisation of education took place. The fez 
was forbidden and the whole people were forced to wear hats. 
This perhaps not very essential reform struck people’s imagina- 
tion more than anything else. It had been debated by the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, but never had they dared to 
attempt it ; its sudden enactment was a further example of the 
resolution and audacity of the Ghazi Pasha. The Assembly 
thenceforward devoted itself docilely to current business and the 
adoption of new codes of law for the permanent organisation of 
society on a Western basis. It must be emphasised that, without 
the clear determination and the tremendous driving power of 
the Ghazi Pasha, the effective reform of Turkish life would never 
have been thus swiftly and decisively brought about ; and on this 
ground it is fairly certain that history will eventually regard his 
personal success as the best thing that could happen to his 
country. 

The final blow against his political opponents. was struck by 
the Ghazi Pasha in 1926. It was reported in June of that year 
that a plot against his life had been discovered in Smyrna. 
Tribunals of Independence, a form of special court, had been set 
up at the time of the Kurdish rebellion, and one was now con- 
stituted to try the persons involved in the alleged plot. 

The net was spread wide. A prominent deputy named 
Shukri Bey, a former Unionist Cabinet Minister, was deeply 
involved ; Ismail Jambulat Bey, a deputy and already mentioned. 
as a former well-known Unionist, was also drawn in. The re- 
mainder of the Unionist Party, men who were not deputies, held 
more or less together in Constantinople and revolved round 
Javid Bey: such were Dr. Nazim Bey, Kara Kemal Bey, and 
Abdul Kadir Bey, who also had been governor of Angora under 
the present régime. It was said that they had funds and an 
organisation, and that an offer of their support upon terms had 
recently been conveyed to the Ghazi Pasha and rejected by him. 
They were all arrested. As to the defunct Republican Progressive 
Party, Rauf Bey and Adnan Bey had gone abroad ; but Kiazim 
Kara Bekir, Refet, and Ali Fuad Pashas were arrested. In the 
result, these three pashas were acquitted—it is said, at the 
instance of the army. The other persons named and taken were 
all executed. A Press law of extreme severity was passed. This 
was the highest point that the personal power of the Ghazi Pasha 
reached. It may be said that he was finally secured against all 
opposition outside his own party. But there was a feeling of 
terror throughout the country, and what had occurred may be 
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said to have shaken the unique position he had acquired in the 
hearts of his countrymen. At the same time the necessity for the 
enactment of grand reforms was almost past : what was required 
had been mostly done, so he may have felt himself that his prime 
objects were attained, and it may be that thenceforward he began 
somewhat to relax his grip. He retired more into a narrow circle 
of personal favourites and intimates; the Assembly went on 
with the pedestrian work of passing the new codes. At the same 
time the Republican People’s Party was thoroughly organised 
throughout the country, and it was unwise not to be a member 
of it. In 1927, the following year, general elections were held. 
The candidates of the Republican People’s Party were personally 
approved by the Ghazi Pasha alone out of lists submitted to him 
by his intimate advisers, and these candidates were all elected; 
only one vote was cast in the whole country for an opposition 
candidate. -In that summer, for the first time since 1919, the 
Ghazi Pasha returned to Constantinople, and since then this has 
been his yearly habit. The era of spectacular reform ended in 
1928 with the adoption of a European alphabet. 

An observer cannot but be aware that since 1926 a current of 
opinion has set against the Ghazi Pasha in the country. In the 
first place, the masses of the uneducated people have been shocked 
by the extent and suddenness of the reforms, although willy- 
nilly they have acquiesced. In the second place, what is even 
more important, the events of 1926 and the manner in which the 
governing clique have conducted themselves has to a very large 
extent alienated the sympathy and regard of the educated classes, 
at first ardent supporters of the Ghazi Pasha and his reforms. A 
circumstance may be recalled which emphasised this. It was 
announced in 1927 before the elections that a Congress of the 
Republican People’s Party would be held in Angora and addressed 
by the Ghazi Pasha: his supporters gave out that this would be 
the occasion for an inspiring and grandiose vindication of his 
policy and actions. The Congress was held and the speech 
delivered ; it lasted for several days, was largely occupied with 
depreciation of his opponents, and it fell completely flat. Again 
it was said at that time that further far-reaching reforms were in 
contemplation ; there were hints of a borrowing from Fascist 
sources. But nothing occurred. Either some effective element 
vetoed the intention or the Ghazi Pasha was content with what 
he had achieved and, as already suggested, relaxed his effort. 

Neither the uneducated masses nor the educated classes in 
general can exercise any immediate influence on affairs in Turkey. 
The events, however, recently reported suggest that some unseen 
but important processes have been at work since 1927. A news- 
paper in Constantinople early in the year began to make violent 
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attacks on Ismet Pasha, and was actually allowed to continue 
to do so for some days before the editor was arrested. Fethi Bey 
has now returned from his post of Ambassador in Paris, has been 
in consultation with the Ghazi Pasha, and has formed an opposi- 
tion party, known as the Liberal Republican Party. To permit 
this is for the Ghazi Pasha to go back on the whole trend of his 
policy. There can only be one reason for his doing so, and that is 
that his own position has been undermined and that this appears 
to be his wisest move. How may this have come about ? If the 
ordinary classes of the population have no influence on affairs 
there are elements which have very great power—the army, the 
deputies, the officials. As already observed, since 1926 the Ghazi 
Pasha has withdrawn more and more into his own circle. Ismet 
Pasha has remained Prime Minister. He is a man of ability and 
hard-working, at the same time withdrawn by deafness from the 
distractions of Angora’s social life. He has no doubt remained 
in close contact with the Assembly and the Administration ; 
by now many a prominent man and many an official must owe 
opportunity or place to him and be ready to support him per- 
sonally. He is well regarded by the army as an officer of talent 
and a man of high character and worth. The same odium on 
account of the reforms does not attach to him. It cannot be 
doubted he has come to occupy a position of far greater power 
and ascendency than formerly. Hence it may be surmised that 
the Ghazi Pasha has felt his own position threatened, and has 
awoken to the fact that Ismet Pasha is, and is regarded as, the 
indispensable man. It may be also that he has gained a sense of 
the opinion of the country and has realised how much of his 
own popularity he has forfeited, while Ismet Pasha enjoys in 
general a high regard. Rumours of dissension between the two 
men have been rife for a year or more. 

' One more element may also enter into this situation. Since 
1927 the era of spectacular and simple reform has been virtually 
closed. The present Assembly has been grappling with current 
legislation and the exigencies of a prolonged economic crisis, 
which the Government has failed to solve. An uneconomic 
point of view is responsible for this ; unsatisfactory State mono- 
polies have been created, and a strong strain of xenophobia as 
well as unwise taxation have discouraged commerce. It does not 
appear that Ismet Pasha can provide a solution of this ; a man of 
talent, he is not a man of brilliant or powerful intellect, pliant to 
political needs. On the other hand, the Ghazi Pasha is un- 
doubtedly a man of outstanding intelligence, and it may well 
be that he sees further than anyone else in the country into its 
future and its necessities. He also has the resolution to reverse 
a policy and yield an outworn conviction. It may well be that 
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a sense of the country’s needs combines with his personal policies 
to set him on the new course just adopted. This has, after all, 
been the case all along. 

A special session of the Assembly has recently been held to 
pass temporary measures dealing with a phase of the economic 
crisis. Fethi Bey was previously elected a deputy for a vacant 
seat, and spoke in criticism of the Government. Some secessions 
had been reported from the Republican People’s Party, but those 
who had declared themselves for the new party did not desert 
their usual seats in the Assembly nor sit together as a compact 
opposition bloc. Eventually only thirteen votes were cast against 
a motion of confidence in the Government. Ismet Pasha, how- 
ever, had resigned and reconstructed his Ministry, introducing 
three new Ministers and taking back as Minister of Education 
Mahmud Essad Bey, one of his closest supporters, who had 
recently resigned from the Ministry of Justice. These events 
tend to confirm the estimate here made of the forces at work. If 
the Ghazi Pasha was satisfied with Ismet Pasha as Prime Minister, 
the new opposition party could never have been formed : if Ismet 
Pasha were not in a-strong position himself, he would, in the 
circumstances, have already fallen. Nevertheless, his majority 
on the vote of confidence mentioned above must not be taken to 
represent the relative strength of the parties. It can well be 
imagined, in view of the history here related, that the joining an 
opposition party requires courage in Turkey, and that a great 
number of the present deputies may wait to see which way the 
cat jumps. 

Besides this, the term of the present Assembly is coming to 
an end. Elections are due next year. There may well be a dis- 
inclination to hasten them. It would not suit the opposition, as 
yet unorganised, to do so. Nobody is in a hurry to give up the 
amenities of deputyship, which are considerable in Turkey. The 
Assembly will meet for its usual session at the beginning of 
November. There is, of course, always the possibility of sudden 
events in Turkish politics ; but, at any rate, it is certain that the 
real trial of strength must come at the elections, whether next 
year or at an earlier date. The Ghazi Pasha is still president of 
the Republican People’s Party. Will he remain so? Will he 
stand again with that label for the Presidency of the Republic ? 
Or will he do so independently of any party ? In all probability, 
the latter will be the course ostensibly adopted, though in fact 
that might be almost equivalent to standing in the opposition 
interest ; for if true party government is little understood in 
Turkey, non-party politics are still less so. It may be expected, 
however, that some definite and unequivocal declaration of the 
neutrality of the presidential office will be made. If the Ghazi 
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Pasha stands for the Presidency, he will be elected; that is a 
safe prophecy, for, apart from considerations of the temporary 
degree of his popularity, he stands out as a personality so far 
above all others. It was rumoured in 1926 that he did not desire 
the Presidency again, but would prefer the activities of the 
Premiership. This, however, did not prove to be so, nor is it 
likely to be so now. He has elevated himself too far to care 
to come down to the arena again. Neutrality between two 
parties is doubtless the wisest course for him; but if the scales 
are to be weighted fairly between them, the party and the 
Government at present in power must first give way to the new 
opposition. Such a change may safely be predicted at no distant 
date, if, indeed, it is the desire of the Ghazi Pasha that it should 
occur. 


JULIAN PALMER. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S INTEREST IN FREE 
TRADE 


I 


IF a modern Rip Van Winkle interested in economics who had 
fallen asleep a quarter of a century ago woke up to-day, conscious 
of the time which had elapsed since he last looked upon the 
world, his first impulse would be to say to himself, ‘ Bless me] 


Are they still discussing Protection and Free Trade?’ He would 


find the same arguments on the one side and on the other being 


again adduced as they were between 1903, when Mr. Chamberlain 
began his campaign in favour of Colonial Preference at Bir- 
mingham, and 1906, when the General Election gave it its quietus, 
He would have overlooked the fact that folly, like hope, springs 


eternal in the human breast, for he could not fail to be surprised 
that, after the crushing defeat of Protection twenty-five years 
ago, the matter was again in debate. 

The following document, which there is every reason to believe 
came from the competent hand of the late Mr. Huth Jackson, 


may be adduced in proof of what has just been said. No record 


can be found of it having been published. It might have been 
written yesterday, and is to-day as appropriate in defence of Free 
Trade as it was in 1904: 


1. WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, Merchants, Bankers, Brokers, Traders, 
and others engaged in business in the City of London, members of both 
Political Parties, desire to place on record the alarm with which we regard 
the agitation now being carried on throughout the Country, for the re- 
imposition of Protective Duties. 

2. It is proposed to abandon the existing policy of import duties for 
revenue purposes only, and to revert to Protection, including the system 
of Preferential treatment of the Colonies, both of which prevailed during 
the first half of the last century. 

3- No Fiscal change could be more momentous in its effect upon the 
Commerce of the Country, upon the position of London as a Clearing House 
of the World, and on the condition of the Working Classes, in respect of 
their employment and cost of living. It would be a Commercial and 
Fiscal Revolution which would affect industry and commerce in every 
branch, and in countless details. If the policy is erroneous, if instead of 
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enlarging and improving our industries, it restricts and weakens them, 
the result must be disastrous to the nation. 

4. At such a time the commercial Capital of the Empire should speak 
in no uncertain tone ; and accordingly we feel it to be our duty to place 
before our fellow citizens our views, founded on long experience of our 
trade under the existing system. 

‘5. The advocates of Fiscal change admit that in the conditions which 
prevailed during the thirty years from 1842 this Country prospered under 
the policy of unrestricted Trade. They contend, however, that during the 
course of the last thirty years the conditions affecting our external trade 
have changed in many respects, and it is upon this ground that they appeal 
to the Nation to revert to Protection. 

6. That the period in question has witnessed developments widely 
affecting the commerce of this Country and of the World, is beyond 
dispute. New Markets have been discovered, new demands have created 
new industries. New inventions have opened fresh channels for trade. 
On the other hand, new and well equipped competitors for the World’s 
Trade have entered the arena. Such changes result directly from the 
growth and consolidation of other nations and are inevitable. They can, 
in our judgment, be met only by the energy of our people, by improved 
education, by better organization both of production and distribution, 
and by attention to the teachings of economic science. 

7. This truth becomes of special importance to a manufacturing 
country like our own whose exports are hindered by hostile tariffs, since it 
is only by importing the raw materials of its manufactures at the cheapest 
tates, and by reducing to the lowest point the cost at which it can export, 
that such a country can hope to maintain its position. The policy of 
Huskisson and Peel was the expression of the necessity of extending our 
manufactures by freeing them from Fiscal restrictions. Cheap food and 


cheap raw material were essential to our prosperity and progress. What 
was true then is more than ever true to-day, when five-sixths of our food 


supply are drawn from abroad, and are mainly paid for by the products 
and manufactures which, in turn, depend on an unfailing supply of cheap 
taw material. It follows that recent changes in the condition of trade 
tender adhesion to a system of Free Trade more imperative than ever. 

8. We believe that the following maxims remain as true to-day as when 
submitted to Parliament by the Merchants of London in their Petition of 
1820. 

9. Foreign commerce contributes to the wealth of a country in propor- 
tion as it enables that country to import commodities for the production 
of which the soil”and climate and industries of other countries are best 


calculated. 
10. Freedom from the interference or restraint of the State assists the 


extension of Foreign Trade, and the profitable employment of the capital 
and labour of the country. 

11. A country which excludes the production of others in order to 
encourage its own producers inflicts on the bulk of its subjects, who are 
consumers, a disproportionate sacrifice in the increased cost or inferior 
quality of the articles which they consume. The importation of a foreign 
commodity does not in the long run injuriously affect the total home 
output. Importation cannot continue without corresponding exportation. 
A particular home industry may suffer from free foreign competition, but 
Vor. CVIII—No. 645 8s 
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in the result, the capital and labour displaced find more beneficial employ- 
ment in new or increased production better suited to our situation. 

12. It is not possible permanently to limit Protection to a few selected 
branches of industry. Claims to similar treatment of kindred branches 
are immediately advanced, and each concession makes more difficult the 
refusal of subsequent appeals. The personal interests behind them are 
too strong and too persistent to be long resisted by general considerations 
of the public benefit. 

13. A further and very grave danger is the effect on the tone of political 
and commercial life which the experience of Protectionist nations shows to 
follow inevitably from the pressure brought to bear, directly or indirectly, 
on members of the legislature in order to secure the admission of an industry 
within the tariff wall. 

14. It may seem possible, by the imposition of high Protective duties 
against an offending Country, to compel her to reduce her Tariff against 
us, as a condition of more favourable treatment at our hands; but, in 
practice, no such arrangement can be made when, as is almost universally 
the case, the hostile Tariff has been fixed at a rate assumed to be necessary 
to protect a native industry against foreign competition, or to provide a 
sufficient revenue. 

15. The history of commercial diplomacy between foreign countries 
during the last thirty years is an unbroken record of failure. In each case 
a preliminary Tariff war ‘cripples the trade of either country, and the 
ultimate agreement arrived at, when both have become exhausted by the 
struggle, bears no proportion to the sacrifice made to attain it. Such as it 
is, however, it has been always secured automatically, and without any 
sacrifice to this country, by the most favoured nation clause which we 
enjoy with every country, by virtue of a system of free imports. 

16. Apart from the argument that the proposed changes are necessary 
to save the country from commercial disaster, they are advocated as 
essential to the preservation of our Colonial Empire. We yield to none in 
our sympathy with any legitimate effort to draw tighter the bonds which 
unite the Colonies and the Mother Country. But we camnot ignore the 
fact that the satisfactory relations now existing between us and them are 
largely due to our concessions of their right as free communities to adopt 
their own Fiscal Policy. It is admitted that Free Trade within the Empire 
is an impossibility at present ; but the difficulties in the way of preferential 
tariffs are equally insuperable. Home interests will conflict with Colonial 
interests, those of Colony with Colony, and even in the same Colony, those 
of one industry with another. The attempt to establish a uniform system 
cannot fail to produce mutual jealousies, and to imperil the relations of 
affection and loyalty which now unite Great Britain and her children 
beyond the seas. 

17. The experiment to which we are invited is not forced upon us by 
any falling off in our external trade, or in the well-being of our people. 
There is of course no escape from the ill-effects of War expenditure or of 
the periods of commercial depression which visit each country in turn, 
but, apart from such temporary fluctuations, our prosperity, judged by - 
every test that statistics can apply, has been great and progressive, and is 
associated with a more equable distribution of wealth than has ever been 
witnessed before. 

18. In view of these facts and considerations, we desire to enter our 
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protest ‘ against every restrictive regulation of trade not essential to the 
Revenue, and against all duties merely protective from foreign competition.’ 
15th February, 1904. 


Let us examine the present circumstances. See how closely 
they compare with those of a quarter of a century ago. Mr. 
Chamberlain based his attack on the fiscal system of Great Britain 
chiefly on Imperial grounds. ‘ Empire Free Trade’ is the cry of 
to-day. In 1904 he had against him an array of the bankers of 
the United Kingdom, all persuaded that freedom of commercial 
intercourse was the best solution of the economic problem then. 
That fact, and the innate common-sense of the then electorate, 
knocked the bottom out of the movement in favour of Protec- 
tion. Great Britain adhered to the belief that in the freedom of 
commercial intercourse was to be found the best solution of the 
economic problems of that day. But now a different situation 
presents itself. 

In July 1930 a distinguished group of gentlemen, bankers and 
others, engaged in business in the City of London, signed, in 
circumstances which are rather obscure, a document of a very 
different character from the various manifestoes, not only of a 
quarter of a century ago, but even of the last decade. It con- 
tained the following remarkable propositions: ‘that urgent 
measures for the promotion of inter-Imperial trade are needed to 
secure and extend the markets for British products both at home 
and through the export trade’; that ‘the hopes of four years 
ago for the removal of restrictions upon European trade have 
failed to be realised’; that ‘ these restrictions have materially . 
increased and the sales of surplus foreign products in the British 
markets have steadily grown.’ The document goes on to state 
that the signatories ‘ retain the hope of an ultimate extension of 
the area of Free Trade throughout the world,’ but believe that 
‘the best way to realise this hope would be to restrict our open 
market to Empire products, imposing duties upon imports from 
all other countries.’ They belong to the species which may be 
called ‘ Free Traders, but ,, and the blank is always filled by 
measures of Protection. 

What, it may reasonably be asked, is the cause of this con- 
tinued tendency to put forward old and discarded remedies for a 
recurring malady ? Examine the circumstances of each case, and 
it will be found that, with one significant exception, the clamour 
for Protection has always arisen during times of trade depression. 
Free Trade was adopted in Great Britain after a series of years of 
terrible depression. The generation of to-day has almost for- 
gotten a phrase which was very prevalent seventy years ago. 


The ‘ hungry ’forties ’ was an expression often heard then, for the 
ss2 
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memory of that disastrous decade had not faded out ‘of men’s 
minds. It had taken more than twenty years to bring people to 
the mind that this was the true solution of the difficult problem, 
The events of the next half-century proved the wisdom of the 
decision. It is true that with each subsequent depression of 
‘trade the quack remedy of Protection was prescribed. It is 
equally true that it was systematically turned down. The leader 
of the Conservative Party in Great Britain declared after one of 
these discussions that ‘ Protection was dead and damned.’ 

If anyone wants an unanswerable defence of Free Trade, he 
may get it from the experience of the war. Britain alone of all 
the contending nations adhered to her fiscal policy. Every one 
of the other combatants modified theirs in the direction of Free 
Trade. That the war would result in a period of acute depression 
had been foreseen by many people. It is impossible to destroy 
wealth counted in thousands of millions of pounds without pro- 
ducing a bitter result on the condition of the world. Sanguine 
hopes were expressed during the currency of the war that it would 
result in greatly improved conditions for this country. These 
have been grievously-disappointed, as sounder judges felt they 
would be. 

No question is here raised as to the justification or otherwise 
of the war, or as to where the blame for it rests. Its results alone 
are under consideration. As many foresaw, they have proved to 
be disastrous. The warnings which were raised during the war 
and after its conclusion were and are still being systematically 
disregarded. The first duty when impoverishment comes to 
individuals or to nations is economy. The literature of the last 
fifty years and more abounds in warnings as to what must 
result from extravagance. These have been entirely unheeded. 
We are now called upon by the bankers to abandon a policy 
which four years ago they blessed and to adopt one which, in the 
judgment of many, will produce disastrous results. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, reference must be made 
to the most recent manifesto which was published on Septem- 
ber 26. It states that a number of distinguished business men pro- 
pose to form a non-party body to be called a ‘ National Council of 
Industry and Commerce,’ of which the aim shall be ‘ to emphasise 
the necessity for the Government of this country to be run 
on business lines.’ Every business man would be prepared to 
become a member of such a Council. He would fully sympathise 
with the following words from the text : ‘ The British people of 
to-day are tired of the waste and extravagance of successive 
Governments ’; but when they go on to add that they ‘are tired 
of slavish adherence of political parties to economic theories which 
have lost all relation to the fact of modern business life,’ many a 
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‘business man would pause before he accepted the views of the 

Council. The next paragraph intimates the intention 
of the founders of the Council ‘ to secure the adoption of proper 
methods for protecting the home market and to advance the 
cause of inter-Empire trade by every possible means.’ In a word, 
this new body is but a reproduction of Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff 
Reform Commission, of which, we ardently hoped, we had heard 
the last. 

But a new generation has arisen that knows not Joseph, nor 
the way in which the electorate twenty-five years ago banished 
all his ideas. We are called upon again to struggle to retain the 
freedom won so painfully for us nearly a century ago. 

Neither in the resolution passed by those gentlemen who 
propose to form this new Council nor in the earlier Resolution 
of the Bankers are any new arguments adduced to reply to those 
set out in the Petition of the Merchants of London presented to 
the House of Commons in 1820; nor to their virtual restatement 
in the document of 1904 we have printed above; nor to the 
Bankers’ Manifesto of 1926. 

Sir Henry Morris, who presided at the meeting. which formed 
the ‘National Council of Industry and Commerce,’ repeats, 
parrot-like, the arguments of twenty-five years ago. They. too, 
are ‘Free Traders, but ’ of a stranger kind than usual, for, 
they say, ‘ while the universal adoption of the policy of Free Trade 
may be as desirable as when first promulgated by Cobden, it is 
unattainable.’ They go one better than the bankers, who went 
no further than to say that they ‘ retain the hope of an ultimate 
extension of the area of Free Trade throughout the world . . .,’ 
and then proceed (very illogically, as it seems to the Free Trader) 
to propose accomplishing this hope by imposing still more exten- 
sive restrictions. 

A weighty reply to the Bankers’ Resolution of July 1930 was 
published early in September 1930. No attempt is made by Sir 
Henry Morris and his friends to answer this. These gentlemen 
and the bankers put their simple trust in the Dominions being 
willing to fall in with the ideal cherished by both those bodies of 
‘Free Trade within the Empire.’ But are there any signs of this ? 
Do not the Dominions with one accord declare themselves Free 
Traders indeed, but only as regards the policy of Great Britain ? 
She shall forego a fiscal system which has proved of inestimable 
value for nearly a century. She shall impose tariffs against all 
the rest of the world, with which she has established intimate trade 
relations, and from which she draws large quantities of necessary 
supplies, in payment of the interest on her investments in those 
countries. In return for this serious hampering of her commercial 
telations with those countries, all that she is offered is that the 
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’ barriers against her shall not be raised, but those against every- 

body who does not belong to the British Empire shall be made still 
higher. May we not reply to this munificent offer in the words of 
the Gallipot, ‘ Thank you for nothing ’ ? 


IT 


This brings us to what is the most vitally important question 
before the country to-day, What is Great Britain’s interest in 
Free Trade ? 

The convinced British Free Trader, or, as perhaps he might 
more properly be called, Free Importer, holds that in all circum- 
stances the greatest advantages from commerce, whether national 
or international, can be obtained by providing as little hindrance 
as is possible to the free interchange of commodities. He holds 
that the imposition of obstacles must be justified by arguments of 
a very convincing kind. None of those now being put forward 
moves him from the belief that it is not by means of restriction 
that intercourse between men or nations will be facilitated. He 
continues convinced that this is the true policy all the worl dover. 
But he believes that, whatever policy may be thought desirable in 
other countries, in his own country freedom of commercial 
enterprise, national and international, is essential, for he main- 
tains that the peculiar circumstances of Great Britain make the 
free import of commodities of essential importance to her. 

Put briefly, it may be contended that it is not what she wants 
to sell that is of prepotent interest to this country, but what she 
wants to buy. She must be regarded essentially as a buyer. The 
Free Trader affirms that, in ultimate recourse, a purchase which 
is of vital importance to her implies a sale by her of the product of 
her activities. This aspect of the case appears to be overlooked 
by all those who plead in favour of Great Britain’s adopting a 
policy of Protection. 

A relatively small and densely peopled country is dependent for 
its means of sustenance on imports from overseas. In the special 
case of Great Britain, extending now over a very long period, the 
indispensable requirements have been for food and raw material 
forclothing. Thelatter requirement is not without interest, since 
there was a time when this country was, to a very considerable 
extent, the source of one particular article used for clothing by 
the rest of the world—namely, wool. Nevertheless, there were 
far-seeing people who in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
pleading for the free importation of bar iron from the Colonies 
of North America, dealt with the importation of wool in terms 
which could not be bettered by the Free Trader of to-day. The 
following quotation from their paper shows the attitude of 
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those who addressed a petition to the House of Commons in. 


1956: 


1. There cannot be a clearer Proposition concerning Trade, than, that 
it is the interest of every Manufacturing Country to get as great a choice 
and variety of raw Materials, and upon as cheap terms, as can possibly be 
procured. For an error in this respect, is fundamental, and hardly to be 
corrected by any subsequent care or diligence. Therefore, the Legislature 
hath wisely ordained, That though Wool, for instance, grows in greater 
Plenty in England than perhaps in any other Country, yet the Wools of 
all Nations shall be admitted into England Duty-free ; justly considering, 
That we can never have too great a Choice and Plenty of that necessary 
Material of extensive and profitable Industry, or upon too cheap Terms. 

2. A Second Proposition, not inferior either in Evidence or Importance, 
is, That unless some Commodities are taken from other Countries by Way 
of Barter in the Course of Trade, You can have but a small Vent for your 
own Manufactures ; it being impossible for any Nation to make all their 
Payments in Gold and Silver, even if they abounded with the richest Mines 
of those Metals. Nay, though it were possible, it may be greatly ques- 
tioned, Whether it is not more for the Interest of a Manufacturing Nation 
to import sometimes raw Material by Way of providing for the future 
Industry of their People, than to be always importing Gold and Silver ; 
which, when they come to be unconnected with Labour and Industry (as 
in this Case they would soon be) have no other Effect, than to introduce 
Laziness, Vanity and Extravagance—and in the End Poverty. 

3. A Third Proposition, by way of Preliminary, is this, That Cheapness 
in regard to Price, and Goodness in regard to Quality, are the Support and 
Prop of all Manufactures; And that it is impossible, in the Nature of 
Things, for a Nation to preserve any Manufacture, if they strike off, or 
suffer to be struck off these two grand pillars, Cheapness and Goodness, 
They may indeed tamper for a while; and seem to do something, not 
unlike a Quack in Physic; towards botching up a broken Constitution, but 
it will soon appear, that all they have been doing, was only to make bad 
worse,? 


Let it be assumed that the proposition as to the necessities of 
Great Britain are admitted (and it seems difficult to deny them), 
we may proceed to consider how this affects the present 
controversy. 

It is common ground that up to a certain date, which perhaps 
may be put as late as 1870, Great Britain was, in fact, the work- 
shop of the world. Her manufactures had rapidly grown during 
the preceding generation. That growth continued as the demands 
for the product of her factories grew. To it may be attributed 
the enlargement of her outlook on international trade. Even 


100 years earlier she was beginning to develop these views. It 


1 Quoted from The Case of the Importation of Bar Iron from our own Colonies 
of North America. ‘ Humbly recommended to the Consideration of the present 
Parliament by the Iron Manufacturers of Great Britain—London: Printed for 
Thomas Tyre near Grays Iron Gate, London MDCCLVI.’ (Reprinted in the 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, vol. ii., 1887.) 
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would not be impossible to substantiate a fair claim at even an 
earlier date than this, but, for the purpose of the present argument, 
it is enough to call to mind the fact that the principles to which we 
now give the name of Free Trade were already taking hold of the 
minds of thoughtful men. It took a long time to bring home 
to men engaged in industry and commerce the true theory of 
trade. 

Reference has already been made to the Declaration of the 
Merchants and Bankers of London of 1820. It is of great sig- 
nificance in the present discussion. It was issued at a time when 
this country was suffering from the expenditure incurred in the 
prolonged conflict with France in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The far-seeing person who prepared that 
declaration was seeking, as a remedy for the condition of things 
paralleled by the results of the late war, precisely the contrary of 
that which certain persons are now endeavouring to impose on 
Great Britain. It took more than twenty years and the bitter 
experiences of the ‘ hungry ’forties ’ to convince the statesmen of 
Great Britain and the then electorate that the abolition of the 
Corn Laws was essential to Great Britain and a further con- 
siderable period to bring about the triumph of sound fiscal 
policy as the surest way to prosperity. 

But we must not be led away from our main object by these 
very interesting considerations. Great Britain three generations 
and more ago, availing herself first among civilised nations of the 
power given her by the application of steam, became the work- 
shop of the world. She proceeded to confer (on purely selfish 
grounds, it must be admitted) the advantages, such as they are, 
of this enhanced power given to men. The wealth which resulted 
from her activities at home she used wth great, but entirely 
selfish, liberality in foreign countries. She proceeded to develop 
their industries as she had developed her own. She built railways. 
She did everything in her power to promote the ‘ industrialisa- 
tion ’ of the rest of the world which was proceeding apace in the 
British Isles. Her population grew with extraordinary rapidity 
and speedily outstripped her powers of providing it with food and 
clothing. The capital she had sent abroad produced revenues 
which, brought home in the form of needed commodities, kept her 
growing population in a continually increasing condition of well- 
being, enabled her to devote her energies to the provision of 
manufactures required for the populations overseas, and brought 
about the immense foreign trade which, it may be said, continued 
to be the index of her growing prosperity. 

But the lessons she had taught the populations outside the 
British Isles had produced their inevitable results. These people 
embarked on manufactures. As time went on they began to 
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overtake Great Britain in her special business. That this was 
inevitable will probably not be denied. Would it have been 
-possible for the rail manufacturers of the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century to have refused the orders for rails sent them 
from the united States? They might have argued, with some 
plausibility, that every rail so sent was encouraging the manu- 
facture of goods in America which otherwise might have been 
manufactured in Great Britain and carried on British railways, 
and so with every other article of commerce. Merely to state the 
proposition is to show the untenability. 

In passing, another comment is that Great Britain, as pioneer, 
showed the way. Those who followed her in the race had the 
advantage of profiting by her experience. Sometimes they did 
better than their teacher, though as the years went on their 
teacher willingly learned by their experience. The mere fact 
that she was pioneer redounded to her disadvantage. 

The net result of all this has been that there has been a growing 
tendency to import into this country commodities which some of 
the inhabitants think would be better made here. All sorts of 
plausible reasons are produced in favour of this view. Can we 
properly disregard it ? Ought we not to take the larger view 
which says, ‘ There shall be left to the choice of the buyer the 
commodity which he thinks will best serve his purpose.’ In the 
long run, if the country is to progress, a surplus must remain on 
any transaction which, over a sufficient time, we follow to its 
ultimate end. It may be that in the process some participant 
has been unable to meet the necessities of the case and an industry 
of some kind may be extinguished. 

A somewhat cynical example of this may be found in the 
introduction of Free Trade about the middle of the last century. 
There was an industry which entirely disappeared—smuggling. 
When there was no tariff, no profit resulted on smuggled goods. 
He will be a very hardened Protectionist who will be prepared 
to affirm that the community at large was greatly harmed by 
the disappearance of a person who, in bygone days, was called 
a ‘Free Trader.’ If the present tendency continues we may 
perhaps see the revival of that industry. We may present it to 
our Protectionist fellow-countrymen and ask them whether they 
think that is a desirable product of a Protectionist policy. 

Do not let us live in a fool’s paradise! If the population of 
Great Britain is to be maintained, it must be by the import of 
large quantities of materials for use as food and clothing coming 
from abroad. These must be paid for, either by past savings, 
which count only for a relatively small proportion of the whole 
income of the country, or by present earnings. If these are 
insufficient, there is only one alternative—a diminution of the 
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population until a balance is secured and Great Britain is able to 
buy what she requires. 

We come back to the proposition with which we started— 
that Britain, of all countries in the world, has to consider herself, 
not as a Seller, but asa Buyer. The proposition of the petitioners 
of 1756 is of universal truth, but is truer of a community like that 
inhabiting Great Britain than of almost any other. Our one 
hope of salvation lies in the production of commodities which 
shall be cheap, good and abundant, which is the ideal of the Free 
Trader. Whatever sacrifice may be necessary to accomplish 
this will have to be made by the nation at large. If we are to 
prosper, there must be a surplus over and above our prime 
necessaries to maintain any increase there may be in the popula- 
tion, but (what is perhaps of more importance) to continue to add 
to the national income and so to improve the standard of life. All 
members of the community must bear their share in bringing 
about this state of things. The larger part of the income of the 
country goes in the reward of the labour of living men and 
women. It is therefore not surprising that the appeal now being 
made should be addressed to all members of the community, but 
most insistently to those who by their daily labour of hand and 
brain can most effectively contribute to the recovery of the pros- 
perity which was destroyed by the war and its consequences. 


Hue Ber 





OF CHEAPNESS 


I. WHat 1T Is 


CHEAPNESS, as twin sister to Plenty, used to be welcomed by 
unsophisticated folk in castle as in cottage. But changed 
conditions have brought the two into high financial circles, where 
life is more complicated, and if Plenty is still to find a welcome, 
she must come without her sister—a most troublesome person. 
The paradox merits examination. 

‘Cheap’ means low-priced; but what is price, and when 
should it be called low? Price is the measure in money of a 
thing’s value in exchange, not of real or intrinsic value—if, 
indeed, the latter is measurable. Exchange value at any time 
depends on psychological factors: the strength and distribution 
of desire to possess the thing, irrespective of its intrinsic worth 
or the rationality of the desire. The original blue twopenny 
postage stamp of Mauritius, intrinsic value nil, is to-day worth 
some thousands of pounds, because specimens are very rare and 
the stamp-collecting craze, intelligible at its birth, has unaccount- 
ably survived and developed a trade employing appreciable 
capital. Purely artificial though such values be, they are economic 
realities as long as the fashion holds. 

Price at a particular time and place is determined by Supply 
and Demand. Supply, the quantity of goods seeking sale, 
depends not only on the quantity in existence but on the price 
offered. If the price rises, more existing things come on sale 
or fresh supplies are produced; on the other hand, Demand 
(money seeking to purchase) is choked down. If price falls, 
supply shrinks and demand grows. Unsatisfied demand raises 
prices and unwanted supply lowers them; and price settles at 
the level where supply equals demand, for there is then no 
unsatisfied buyer or seller to move it. Thus, an excess of supply. 
corrects itself by lowering price and so creating fresh demand to 
absorb it ; cheapness is the visible sign of plenty, explaining 
their association in the public mind, and the whole supply- 
demand-price system has that most valuable quality, automatic 
stability. But there is another valuation of goods which, in the 
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long run, largely affects prices ; the Cost of any product is nota 
psychological valuation, but an arithmetical fact, and fixes a 
point on the valuation-scale below which the market prices, 
averaged over a period, cannot fall without causing a crisis in 
production, threatening to drive the producer out of business 
and so choke down supply. Two points about cost here claim 
attention. 

(2) In manufacture it is ascertained by accounts which divide 
all the expenditure into two main classes: ‘ direct ’ expenditure 
(wages and materials) on manufacture of each kind of product, 
and ‘ indirect ’ (‘ overhead ’), comprising all items not chargeable 
against particular products, such as maintenance of buildings and 
plant, depreciation, interest, supervision, etc.. When the indirect 
expenditure has been spread rateably over the direct, the total 
for each kind of product divided by the numbers produced gives 
the cost per unit. Since the direct expenditure is proportional to 
output while the overheads are mainly independent of it, repre- 
senting the standing charges of the factory, cost rises as output 
falls, and vice versd. If, therefore, a manufacturer, beginning to 
lose his market, is. driven to reduce output, his costs go up 
and make it still more difficult to sell profitably—a position of 
cumulative instability. For the merchant, who has to distribute 
his standing charges over what he has paid for his stock, cost is 
similarly related to turnover ; but as in practice he employs the 
manufacturer to make, not the manufacturer him to sell, he can 
generally reduce his cost in slack times by cutting the hapless 
manufacturer’s price. 

(6) In the successive stages by which an article is made and 
distributed for consumption, the finished product of one industry 
is the raw material of the next, and if we carry back through the 
whole’ series the analysis of cost into wages, material and over- 
heads, we see that at each stage everything but remuneration of 
persons (wages and salaries) and of capital (interest, rent, profits) 
admits of further analysis on similar lines, so that ultimately 
nothing remains but remuneration of Labour (in the widest sense) 
and Capital. Of these two ultimate components of cost, labour 
will be found far the larger, so that, apart from a small capital 
element, the cost of anything represents the wages paid to two 
sets of people, the producers (Industry) and the distributors 
(Commerce). 

But what if money, the measure of value, be not a fixed 
standard, but variable? Leaving China aside, the moneys of 
all the principal nations now bear fixed ratios to gold; but gold 
is a commodity with its own variable cost of production, and the 
mere fact that civilisation has made it the medium of exchange— 
the stuff for which everything is sold because for it everything 
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can be bought—and the measure of value, does not prevent its 
own value from changing. Its price cannot change substantially, 
being by definition its value in terms of itself ; but its value:in 
terms of other things, 4.¢., its purchasing power, changes under 
the operation of supply and demand, with this special feature, 
that money seeking to purchase, generally called demand, is now 
supply, and vice versé. Value, like motion, is relative; and a 
fall in the price of a single commodity might be described as an 
appreciation of gold, just as in the world of relativity a man 
approaching a train might be described as a train approaching a 
man. But we only say our train is moving (west) when we see 
things in general appearing to move (east); and it is well to 
speak of gold as appreciating only when prices in general are 
falling ; not necessarily all prices, for some may be rising, just 
as a man running after the train may be coming nearer, though 
the platform is slipping away. Of this more anon; but mean- 
while note one consequence of changes in the value of money. 
We no longer regard labour as a thing the price of which (wages) 
is fixed by supply and demand with small regard to its adequacy 
for human needs, but go behind the money to the things that it 
will buy, called ‘real’ as distinct from ‘money’ wages; and 
when price-levels move, the distinction between these two 
meanings of ‘ wages’ is apt to be overlooked. Another common 
ambiguity is failure to distinguish between the time-rate for a 
class or individual and the weekly earnings as modified by such 
factors as payment by results, overtime and short time. Trade 
union speakers are of course fully alive to this distinction, but 
they often seem to think less about weekly earnings than about 
maintaining or raising the nominal weekly rate. 

Finally, when is a price to be called low? No price can be 
high or low in an absolute sense, but only relatively to some 
other price, such as that of the same thing at a different time or 
of a different thing, serving the same purpose, at the same time. 
We can confine our attention to the former standard, price- 
movement of the same thing; and in fact our main concern is 
not with cheapness (static), but with cheapening, or price-fall. 
So much by way of definition. 


II. WHat CAUSES IT? 


While the mechanism bringing buyer and seller together at a 
new price is always supply and demand, the underlying cause 
may be a change in any of three things: the physical conditions 
affecting production or distribution, the value of money (gold), 
or the psychological conditions of the market. To follow the 
operation of these causes we must take each singly, on the 
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assumption ceteris paribus, though in actual experience ceteris 
never are paribus, but several causes may act together and mask 
one another's effects. Hence arise those popular statistical 
demonstrations that water runs uphill, which belong to the world 
of political economics rather than of Political Economy, and 
illustrate the saying that ‘ statistics will prove anything,’ just as 
a thermometer will ‘ prove’ that lighting a fire in a room lowers 
its temperature—if the windows are opened wide about the same 
time. 

Changes. in physical conditions that may lower prices are 
such things as new inventions or discoveries which reduce the 
cost of production or transport, or increase the supply obtainable 
at the old cost ; and in agriculture the bringing under cultivation 
of new lands, improved strains of livestock or plants, and bumper 
crops. Such ‘real’ cheapness (as it may be called) does not 
affect everything simultaneously, and though bumper crops are 
incalculable, on the whole these causes, only in part offset by 
exhaustion of old lands or mines, may be expected to make for 
a gradual and permanent lowering of the average price-level. 
We saw that the automatic corrective of unwanted supply is 
the stimulation, through lower prices, of increased demand ; but 
unless cost falls with selling price, a crisis in production will 
follow, contracting supply until price links up with cost ata 
new level. But in a world of increasing specialisation of plant 
and labour, overshadowed by the unemployment that it almost 
deliberately cultivates, the crisis solution is unacceptable ; and 
many attempts have been made, some with Government aid, 
to peg prices and reduce supply by special combinations, either 
rationing production or, since in cultivation crops cannot be 
controlled like output in a factory, holding stocks off the market. 
If there were a Joseph to foresee accurately bumper and famine 
years, such plans might have the merits and success of the 
earliest recorded Government wheat-pool; but the cost of hold- 
ing back large stocks (involving physical storage) is very serious, 
and if the second crop, added to a large carry-over, is again a 
bumper, failure is assured. The weakest point of such schemes 
is that, instead of utilising the natural corrective of lowered 
price, by pegging they encourage larger free-lance production 
and so defeat themselves ; and such recent examples as rubber, 
Brazilian coffee, Egyptian cotton, North American wheat, are 
not encouraging. 

The second cause of cheapness, a rise in the value of gold, 
brings us to the accepted ‘ Quantity Theory ’ of money (of which 
only the crudest outline can here be given) by which the general 
price-level is determined by the ratio of the total quantity of 
money and credit at the disposal of the public to the total 
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quantity of goods for sale. Since banks keep the total amount 
of credit, in the shape of loans, etc., within a certain proportion 
to their reserves, and hence ultimately to the gold they hold, the 
whole fabric of currency and credit stands upon, and is limited 
by, a base of gold. Consequently, as the total stock of monetary 
gold increases or decreases, the price level tends to rise or fall 
correspondingly. Tends only, and of course ceteris paribus again ; 
and the possibilities of variation in ceteris are so infinite that 
close correspondence must never be expected ; but the truth of 
the theory is not destroyed by that. The world stock of monetary 
gold is not growing in proportion to the increased volume of 
business done by a larger and busier population ; and a Delegation 
of the League of Nations has lately reported that after the next 
few years the output of the mines will shrink, and ten years hence 
there will be a serious shortage, even on optimistic estimates, 
thus portending a continuous fall in prices, accentuated by any 
failure to distribute to the best advantage what gold there is 
among the business centres of the world. A further report is 
promised on consequences and remedies. Sir Henry Strakosch 
(a member of the Delegation) has published an important paper ? 
showing that gold has appreciated (.e., prices have fallen) by 
32 per cent. since 1925, including 17 per cent. between January 
1929 and May 1930 (Economist Index) ; and holds that the action 
of the United States and France in sterilising (withdrawing from 
active monetary uses) 110,000,000/. worth of gold during 1929 
‘ sufficiently explains the catastrophic fall of the general level of 
commodity prices in 1929 and the beginning of this year.’ We 
shall return to the question how far the present fall in prices is 
to be attributed exclusively to shortage of gold. 

The third cause, change in the psychological conditions of the 
market, is seen in what economists call the Trade Cycle, of 
which, again, space allows only a bald outline. In modern 
business, production starts with the merchant, who, having 
decided how the consumer-cat is going to jump, starts the 
manufacturer on an order of appropriate size. Both merchant 
and manufacturer draw working capital from their banks, 
obtaining short-period loans, the latter to pay wages and other 
outgoings until he delivers to the former; when the former 
borrows to pay the latter and himself repays the loan as he sells 
goods from his stock to the retailer, who in turn borrows and pays 
off as he rakes in the wages, the manufacturer is by this time 
paying out of a fresh loan. So money circulates, and the banks, 
who make an important part of their profits by so employing it, 
can regulate the total of their loans by varying the interest rate 
or by calling some of themin. Starting from a time of depression 


4' Gold and the Price-level ’ (supplement to The Economist, July 5, 1930). 











like the present, the cycle begins by the feeling that things have 
touched bottom, aided by the cheapness of bank loans, inducing 
the merchants in some trade to begin ordering from manufacturers, 
More wages are paid and spent in shops, consumption of many 
things goes up and produces fresh orders to other trades, to make 
it good: more bank loans, and so da capo. As consumption 
presses on production, prices rise and profits increase ; shares rise 
and new ventures are floated, causing orders for capital goods. 
Buoyancy spreads and a belief that years of good profits are 
assured. The pace quickens. Posswnt quia posse videntur. At 
last, the banks’ loans reach the limit permitted by their reserves: 
interest is raised, perhaps some loans are called in. Some weak 
firms, finding profits vanishing, must pull in and sell off stock to 
reduce their liabilities. This starts a downward movement, faith 
in higher prices departs, and the rising market, in which any 
fool can make profits just as any fool can govern in a state of 
siege, changes to a falling one. Nobody wants to order things 
to sell months later at lower price-levels. Less money circulates. 
The imprudent begin to fail, and the downward movement gathers 
pace until things touch bottom again. 

The cycle is in fact an inflationary movement which, pulled 
up by the banks, leads to deflation ; and the higher the rocket 
has soared, the further the stick will fall. Danger lies in the 
absence of any automatic regulator ; the turning-point is fixed 
by the banks at their discretion, at the expense of their immediate 
' profits. We cannot here discuss whether they should intervene 
earlier than they did (e.g.) in the recent American boom, but that 
experience will long be remembered. 

There are thus two causes now acting on the general price 
level—gold scarcity and the slump ; but how much of the fall is 
due to each? Though gold scarcity may have intensified the 
slump, it is not helpful to call the whole phenomenon ‘ apprecia- 
tion of gold,’ as it tells us nothing about how much we may 
hope to recover on the next upstroke of the cycle, with a stationary 
gold position. We have no good index of retail prices, but, taking 
the official cost-of-living figures, there was a drop from 167 on 
January 1, 1929, to 157 on September 1 last, or about one- 
seventeenth. In the same period the Economist (wholesale) index 
fell from 136 to 109, or about one-fifth. Is the price-level 
determined by the Quantity Theory the wholesale or the retail ? 
It can hardly be both, if one moves three times as fast as the 
other? The fact is that the theory does not measure price 
movements, but static conditions, and in its ceteris paribus lurks 
the postulate that nothing should have happened to change the 
relation of wholesale to retail prices. Sir Henry Strakosch 


gives the monetary gold stock at the beginning of 1929 as 
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2,382,000,000/., and shows that during that year 110,000,000/, 


of gold was ‘ sterilised.’ The theory, as outlined, tells us nothing 


about the way in which the disappearance of gold sets in motion 
supply and demand so as to produce the predicted result, but 
time must be allowed for the process to work out. The gold 
shortage of about one-twentieth in a year corresponds not too 
badly with a price fall of one-seventeenth in twenty months ; 
but it cannot be claimed that this is more than a coincidence. 
We may, however, provisionally conclude that there is nothing 
to prove that more than the retail fall is due to gold shortage, 
leaving us a hope that two-thirds of the wholesale fall may be 
recoverable. 


III. WHERE THE PINCH IS FELT 


However a price-fall may be compounded of real cheapness, 
gold appreciation and slump, its effect on business may be well 
shown on the lines of Sir Henry Strakosch’s paper. Starting 
from the analysis (1927) by Professor Bowley and Sir Josiah 
Stamp of the national income for 1924, he gives the figures shown 
(with slight rearrangement) in column I of the table below : 


Redistribution of National Income by Price Fall 








Money or After pe — yprth. 


Sources of Income. 


1. National Debt holdings 
2. Other debt cgi pensions, 
rents . > ° 


3. Other Government expenditure. 


4. Enterprise (profitsof entrepreneur) 
5. Work (wages and salaries) 


Total residue (B) 


Grand total 
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193 
Items x and 2 represent fixed incomes, including pensions Thi 
and rents. With 3, representing all other Government expendi- 
ture, these are the prior charges on the national earnings, and dro 
the residue goes to 4, the entrepreneurs, who reap profits and a 
fluctuating dividends according to the state of business, and 5, , 
the workers, operative, clerical and managerial. The figures in 
columns II. and III. are designed to show the effect, on this a 
distribution, of such a fall in price-level as we are experiencing. _ 
Neither the wholesale fall of one-fifth nor the retail fall of one- 
seventeenth represents this, because the incomes at I, 2, and 5 - 
of the table, though mainly spent at the retail level, include 
savings invested, which means spent on capital goods (buildings, fig 
plant, etc.) bought direct from makers at (or near) the wholesale ve 
level. Asa convenient and possible figure we may take an average a 
fall of one-eleventh for the total of 3,090,000,0001. The italic ‘ 
figures, representing the consequences of this assumption, are got hs 
as follows: Look at the column I. figures as representing, not a 
money, but goods—‘ real’ incomes—as though the average price 
of all products were 1/. per cwt.; and suppose that the total . 
weight remains at 4,060,000,000 cwt. while price falls one- . 
eleventh, remembering that with such a fall a sovereign will buy - 
one-tenth more goods. The first result is that the fixed incomes | 
(A) get one-tenth more in quantity, as shown in column II. ~ 
The King’s government must be carried on regardless of price- 3 
levels, requiring the same quantities of goods, and item 3 therefore 
remains at 285, though, as this means lower estimates (column III.), ” 
it may seem unduly sanguine. It follows that the 107,000,000 . 


cwts. additional taken by (A) must be deducted from (B), leaving 
only 2,598 for enterprise and work together. This reduced sum 
might be shared on three different principles: (a) both parties 
share the loss; then real wages fall and money wages (lower 
prices of less goods) fall more ; (b) real wages stand fast, money 
wages then falling with prices; (c) money wages stand fast, 1.¢., 
the workers join the fixed incomes and the 2020 rises to 2222. 
In spite of falls of money wages here and there, (c) represents 
present facts much more nearly than (a) or (b)—indeed, some 
politicians contend that the cure for present troubles is to increase 
even money wages ; and for simplicity the figures in column II. 
are calculated on (c), reducing 4 from 685,000,000 cwts. to 
376,000,000. The figures in column III., representing the new 
distribution in money, are the weights in column II. priced at 
ten-elevenths of 1/. per cwt. The total national income has 
fallen from 4,060,000,000/. to 3,691,000,0001., 9 per cent., but the 
profits of enterprise have fallen from 685,000,000/. to 342,000,000L., 
or just 50 per cent. But, further, these profits cover both 
industry and commerce: how much has each of them lost? 
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The gross receipts of producers, paid at the wholesale level, have 
dropped one-fifth. Wholesalers have bought at this level and 
retailers have dropped only one-seventeenth. Where has the 
difference gone? Not wholly or mainly in extra profits; the 
cost of goods at any point between producer and consumer is 
a summation of the wages paid up to that point, with a small 
element of capital, and the wholesale fall has tapered off to less 
than one-third at the consumer’s end because money wages in 
the sheltered distributive trades are pegged fast, and capital in 
those trades is doing better than in production. Having no 
figures separating production from distribution under 4, we are 
in a region of conjecture, and it can only be said that if what 
remains to enterprise is now going mostly to distributors, we 
should expect to see exactly what we do see: among producers, 
widespread inability to get their costs down to buyers’ limits, 
dividends passed, bankruptcies, large capital losses written off by 
firms of the highest standing ; and among distributors, modest 
satisfaction (vide chairmen’s speeches at company meetings) that 
the admirable team-work of management and staff has produced 
not unsatisfactory results, as things go. 

All that is claimed for these figures is that they show, not the 
actual proportions of the damage recently suffered, but the way 
in which, under our system, the whole strain is concentrated on 
the rewards of enterprise and, above all, on industry rather than 
commerce, explaining how a wholesale price-fall of the dimen- 
sions actually experienced, with a retail fall on a much smaller 
scale, may dislocate industry catastrophically. 


IV. THE REAL CAUSE OF THE MISCHIEF, AND REMEDIES 


Is this mischief the logical result of falling prices? Our 
table plainly indicates that its principal cause lies elsewhere. 
Money, the good servant, has become a bad master. Theoretically 
acounter in the distribution of wealth, which should disappear 
when the pool is divided, without affecting the result, it is found 
to leave behind it errors which in unacknowledged ways vitiate 
the whole share-out. The fault is not that the purchasing power 
of money may rise, but that its rise, however well recognised 
in theory, is forcibly and most illogically prevented by our 
wages system from producing its rightful effects. Could any- 
thing be more absurd than that, when industry is depressed 
and losing ground, the workers should éfso facto take out of the 
concern an ever-increasing part of the shrinking total product ? 
The old political economy postulated that, as prices fell, money 
wages would be kept close to real wages by the harsh natural 
operation of supply and demand on labour. We rightly desire, 
TT2 
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in this as in other matters, to improve on Nature’s methods 


by more humane courses; but these should bring us to the 
same sensible and equitable position—that every reasonable 
expectation of the workers is satisfied when real wages stand 
fast, unless increased productivity should enlarge the total for 
distribution ; and that when, with unemployment and short 
time chronic and increasing, there is no such enlargement it is 
not the time to stand out for a larger share Some workers, on 
full time at high wage rates, may be sharing out prematurely a 
prosperity they have still to create, but they do this at the cost 
of their fellows on the dole. Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret. Enterprise in the plight shown by our table cannot go 
on working at a loss, and the maintenance by political force of 
fixed money wage rates only injures the general body of workers 
and impoverishes the community by lessening employment, to 
say nothing of ruining many employers. Entrepreneurs and 
workers have at last come to see that their true interests are 
not, as the old lie would have it, irreconcilable; and are beginning 
to lay their heads together. Has not the time come when 
they should recognisé that wages which stand fast while prices 
change are wrong in principle, and should set themselves to 
work out together a general system stabilising real wages at a 
level rising with productivity? No extension of sliding scales 
based on the conditions of the worker’s own industry will do, 
because regard must be had, not to the trade in which wages 
are earned, but to the innumerable trades in which they are 
spent. Two characteristics any such system should possess: 
it should work with equal freedom in either direction, rise or 
fall; and it should operate automatically and promptly. The 
method of special ad hoc negotiations on each occasion is dis- 
credited; it always pays one or the other side to protract dis- 


cussions and defer the operation of the settlement ; and while’ 
the fiddling goes on, the city burns. No automatic stability’ 


mechanism is efficient unless it operates before a displace- 
ment has had time to gather momentum. But it would not 
be necessary to counter every petty movement, for it is an 
essential function of capital to absorb and smooth out minor 
fluctuations in a way wages ought not to be asked to do. At 
present, as we have seen, retail prices have fallen comparatively 
little, because wages have not fallen ; and wages have not fallen 
because retail prices have fallen so little—Lord Chatham and 
Sir Richard Strachan mutually expectant; but with such a 
system in operation retail prices and wages in all trades would 
keep step with wholesale prices; costs of production would be 
reduced, enabling industry to be carried on profitably at lower 
price-levels ; and the stimulation of demand by cheapness should 
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set in motion the upstroke of the cycle before the downstroke 
has become a slump. 

There would still remain the drain on enterprise by the 
increased real incomes of the fixed-money men. But this amount, 
only half the increase in real wages, would be corrected by a 
falling rate of interest on National and other debt, such as that 
which enabled Goschen to reduce the interest on Consols to 
2} per cent.; and such a fall would naturally follow from the 
restoration of the national savings to a prosperity level when 
enterprise was no longer bled by rising real wages; for the 
saving out of wages is far smaller in proportion than the saving 
from other kinds of income. 

As to the ‘ real’ cheapness due to the progress of knowledge 
and what used to be called the Divine favour, to make it a 
grievance puts us in the attitude of Bastiat’s candle-makers 
petitioning against the sunlight, mental and physical; an 
attitude only possible to those who in their devotion to the 
interests of the producer in all circumstances forget those of the 
far more numerous consumers. Unlike the other two kinds of 
cheapness, this does not have the effect of transferring larger 
shares of a fixed or shrinking pool to persons who have done 
nothing to earn them, but it actually increases the pool for the 
general benefit, though the distribution is often unfortunate. 
In agriculture in particular, owing to world markets, the loss by 
price often falls severely on persons who do not share in the 
profit by larger crops—frequently from the folly of new producers 
rushing into a profitable market without calculating how far their 
combined action may turn profit into loss all round. Nature’s 
corrective is the blind one of ‘ healthy bankruptcies’; and the 
world is still seeking an efficient substitute for it. 

There are reasons for hoping that the terrifying shadow of 
ever-intensifying trouble from continued appreciation of gold may 
be something of a Brocken spectre. The cost of production 
from gold mines must fall with the price level, or faster if the 
miners’ real wages are stabilised, and this combined with the 


fixed price of their particular product must stimulate produc- 
tion of gold by making it more profitable. There are also un- 
exhausted possibilities of improving the distribution and econo- 
mising the use of monetary gold by banking changes. Moreover, 
with stabilisation of real wages and a fall in interest rates, the 
difficulties due to price-falls would not be cumulative, 1.¢., they 
would depend on the rate of movement, and not on the total fall 
below a fixed point. If a single event reduced the gold stock by 
a quarter, prices would after an interval settle down ceteris 
paribus at 75 per cent. of their former level, the same volume of 


goods then bearing the same parity as before to the diminished 
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gold, and the system would function painlessly until a further 
change should occur. The evils now experienced during the 
settling-down process are those shown by our table—the transfer 
from enterprise to fixed-money men (including workers) of so 
large a portion of the product ; but with these eliminated, the 
‘ growing- (or shrinking-) pains ’ would be greatly assuaged, and 
a slow continuous fall would not develop into a crisis. Let no 
one, while awaiting the further report of the League Delegation, 
allow himself to be persuaded that Humanity is irrevocably 
destined to be (in Jennings Bryan’s phrase) crucified upon a 
cross of gold. 
C. Harris, 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE BRITISH 
SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT ? 


I 


We have long been accustomed to regard with an assured com- 
placency the supposed virtues of our system of government, and 
to compare its smooth and efficient working with the instability 
of the Continental systems which were modelled upon it. The 
course of events since the war has brought a great disillusion- 
ment. Our system has failed to grapple with the difficult prob- 
lems which have faced us, and, more particularly, with the 
crucial problem of unemployment. It has failed to give us com- 
petent leadership in which the nation can trust. It has failed to 
achieve any real continuity of national policy, with the result 
that there is a sense of insecurity and uncertainty about every- 
thing that we do. 

Meanwhile, some of the Continental Governments have come 
through the ordeal of the post-war years with far greater success 
—France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland.. Some of them have had frequent Ministerial changes, 
and occasional deadlocks. But in spite of, and perhaps because 
of, these, they have succeeded in pursuing a coherent and con- 
secutive national policy. Perhaps the most remarkable success 
in this respect has been that of Germany, if we consider how 
enormous were the difficulties which she had to face, and how 
completely her politicians lacked experience of responsible 
government when her new constitution was hurriedly instituted 
in the dark days of 1919. It is easy to point to defects in the 
German system. But at least it has carried the German people, 
as a united nation, through a decade of extraordinary difficulty. 

What is the explanation of the surprising contrast between 
the working of the British system and the working of the various 
Continental systems ? I submit that the root of the matter is to 
be found in the fact that, in all the Continental countries I have 
named, there are a number of political parties, representing dif- 
ferent bodies of opinion in the nation, no one of which ever 
possesses an assured majority, or can wield dictatorial power. 
623 
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With the exception of France, all these countries have adopted 
proportional representation, which assures to every substantial 
. body of opinion a strength in Parliament corresponding to its 
strength in the country. Indeed, apart from France, which is 
likely to adopt the system before long, there are only six countries 
in Europe (including Italy and Russia) which have not adopted 
proportional] representation as a necessary element in true demo- 
cracy ; and in all these six there have been either dictatorships 
or revolutions during the last few years as protests against the 
misuse of power by casual and unrepresentative ‘ majorities.’ 

The consequence of the existence of several parties is that 
politicians are forced to seek the greatest common measure of 
national agreement. This is often difficult to attain. But it is 
worth attaining ; because it means real national assent, and a 
real continuity of national policy. 

We, on the other hand, cling to the notion that parliamentary 
government cannot be efficiently conducted unless power is 
entrusted to a party which has a majority in Parliament. The 
majority in Parliament may not, and commonly does not, repre- 
sent a majority in the country, even of the votes actually cast; 
and under our system a large (though undefinable) proportion of 
the votes cast for any one party are given to it only because in 
many constituencies there are no candidates who truly represent 
the opinions of these voters, or, if there are, because they seem to 
have no chance of election, so that votes given to them will be 
wasted. It may safely be asserted that, under our system, no 
party having a majority in Parliament has ever really represented 
a majority in the country. 

Nevertheless, our system prescribes that once a party has 
obtained a majority in Parliament, however accidental and unreal, 
it should be endowed with dictatorial power, so long as its majority 
is loyal; and it should be enabled to enforce the loyalty of its 
followers by holding over them the threat of a dissolution (which 
means a fine of perhaps r1000/. all round) if they dare to differ 
from their leaders. The powers wielded by a party Cabinet are 
almost unlimited : it is responsible for all legislation, all adminis- 
trative work, and all finance. Other parties are reduced, in effect, 
to the function of criticising the Government, and endeavouring 
to discredit it in the eyes of the world, in the hope of replacing it. 
Even when a Government does not possess a clear majority, its 
dictatorship is scarcely qualified, because the power of dissolution 
enables it, in nine cases out of ten, to dragoon Parliament into 
submission. 

Thus, while the Continental system may be described as 
government by discussion and compromise, aiming at the greatest 
common measure of national agreement, our system may be 
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described as party dictatorship; and while, in the Continental 
system, Parliament controls the Government and often unseats 
it, in our system the Government controls Parliament, and can 
dissolve it whenever it becomes restive. We share with the 
Fascists of Italy and the Bolsheviks of Russia the doctrine that 


» one party ought to wield dictatorial powers. But while the 


Fascists and the Bolsheviks insist that the dictatorship of the one 
party should be permanent, in order to ensure continuity of 
policy, we hold that the ideal form of government is a violent 
periodical oscillation between parties which hold sharply opposed 


views on national policy, and which spend their time in denounc- 


ing and striving to discredit one another. We also hold that the 


decision between these violently opposed parties should be made 


by means of an appeal to the electorate, conducted in such a way 
as to disregatd and override, as completely as possible, all the 
varied shades of moderate opinion. Since, in these appeals, the 
decisions are made in single-member constituencies, where a few 
votes may make the difference between success and annihilation, 
the decisive voice is given to a wavering margin of voters, often 
unthinking, who can give the powers of dictatorship to one party 
or another. To these the party managers must devote their 
attention, disregarding solid bodies of instructed opinion (which, 
in our system, count for little or nothing) ; the hope of capturing 
these voters by promises and catchpenny slogans, and the fear 
of alienating them, are necessarily the governing motives of our 
politicians. 

It is perhaps not surprising that this system of party dictator- 
ship, wielded alternately by parties which seek power by appeal- 
ing to a wavering margin of the electorate, has not been strikingly 
successful in guiding the nation through a very troublous time. 


II 

We call our system ‘ parliamentary government.’ This is a 
misnomer, because Parliament has no real control over govern- 
ment. The most it can do (and this it often does very effectively) 
is to delay and harass the work of government, and to provide 
the Opposition with an arena in which to carry on its incessant 
but purely negative work of discrediting the Government and 
trying to oust it. Parliament is in practice limited to this function, 
because it is denied the power of doing anything else—the Opposi- 
tion party (or parties) being confined to the negative function of 
criticism, in accordance with the doctrine that ‘ it is the duty of 
an Opposition to oppose,’ while the Government party is tied 
down, by all the force of party discipline, as well as by the fear 
of dissolution, to support the group of its leaders who form the 
Cabinet. 
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Parliament has no real control over legislation. No Bill has 
a chance of passing into law unless it is introduced by the Govern- 
ment. Government Bills are, of course, amended ; but only to the 
extent which the Government is willing to accept ; if an amend- 
ment is pressed which the Government dislikes, even though it 
has the support of many in the Government party, the threat of 
a dissolution is usually enough to ensure its defeat. Thus the 
Acts which are passed in any session may include provisions 
which a large majority in Parliament (if they were free to vote) 
would have condemned. This was so, for example, in the case of 
the Coal Bill, the only important enactment of the last session of 
Parliament. 

Parliament has no control over administration. If any act 
of administration is challenged, it is defended by the whole weight 
of the Government majority, under the threat of dissolution. 
This applies not only to the main decisions on policy, in which 
the Cabinet has really taken part ; it applies also to the whole 
range of administrative action, most of which is due to the 
permanent officials. Under the cloak of party dictatorship 
bureaucracy thrives and grows. 

Parliament has no control over expenditure, in spite of the 
time-honoured formula (now mere cant) which ascribes to it ‘ the 
power of the purse.’ The estimates of expenditure are put for- 
ward by the Government, having been framed by the bureaucracy. 
Nominally Parliament devotes twenty days in the year to the 
discussion of these Estimates, which cover an expenditure of 
800,000,000l.; but these days are used for discussions on general 
policy, raised on motions to reduce the salary of this or that 
Minister, which are always either defeated or withdrawn when 
they have served the purpose of regularising a debate. No 
attempt is ever made to criticise or reduce expenditure ; if such 
an attempt were made, it would be treated as a vote of no con- 
fidence, and defeated under the threat of a dissolution. For more 
than twenty-five years no Estimate has ever been reduced by 
Parliament. The control over taxation is almost equally in- 
effective. Taxes can only be proposed by the Government, and 
are enforced in the usual way. There is no Parliament in Europe 
that has less control over expenditure or taxation than the 
British Parliament. 

Thus it may truly be said that Parliament is an almost 
impotent body, except in so far as its debates, by showing that 
some proposed measure will be unpopular, may persuade the 
omnipotent Government to modify its decisions. Debates are 
for the most part a waste of time, except as a means of adver- 
tising to the public the rival ideas of Government and Opposition. 
Their results are almost always foregone conclusions. This must 
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continue to be the case so long as the Government is held to have 
the right of forcing a dissolution whenever it is defeated. Hence 
it is not much of an exaggeration to say that the most important 
power which remains to Parliament is that of delaying and 
harassing the work of government. Its procedure, which is 
inconceivably cumbrous and slow, might have been devised for 
this purpose. But if its procedure were revised—if an efficient 
committee system were set up—Parliament might begin to do 
real work, and to exercise real instead of merely formal control. 
For this reason neither the Government (which enjoys dictator- 
ship) nor the Opposition (which looks forward to enjoying it) is 
likely to agree to any such change. They would unite in chorus- 
sing that this would ‘ undermine the responsibility of the Cabinet,’ 
which is another way of saying that it would qualify the dictator- 
ship of the ruling party. And party dictatorship is the ark of our 
constitutional covenant, as it is in Italy and in Russia. 

For the same reason the most powerful parties are opposed 
to any reform of our electoral system. To the idea of propor- 
tional representation, in particular, they offer, as the fate of 
Lord Ullswater’s Committee has shown, a unanimous resistance, 
describing it as a new-fangled idea, a risky experiment, a doc- 
trinaire theory which would never work : nobody seems to be 
aware that the system has been adopted in the great majority 
of the States of Europe, and that it works quite smoothly. The 
real reason for the failure of the Ullswater Committee on electoral 
reform is that any electoral reform, by representing fairly all the 
main bodies of opinion in the nation, would put an end to the 
dictatorship now wielded by the managers of one party or another ; 
and one of the two larger parties is already enjoying this dictator- 
ship, while the other looks forward to enjoying it. Electoral 
_ reform would make Parliament representative ; and, according 
to the prevalent doctrine of this country, it is essential for the 
efficient working of representative government that it should 
not be representative. 


ITI 


The essence of our system, then, is the dictatorship of a party 
Cabinet, and the reduction of Parliament to something little more 
than a debating society ; rival parties, of sharply opposed views, 
taking turns in the exercise of this dictatorship, so that there is 
never any assurance of continuity in national policy. 

But the Cabinet which wields this dictatorship, and is jealous 
of any encroachment upon it by Parliament, is quite incapable 
of exercising it. The score or so of men (often not very able 
men) who constitute a Cabinet cannot possibly perform the vast 
and variegated functions which they have arrogated to themselves. 
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Individually, as Ministers, they are supposed to exercise control 


over huge Departments of State, which are not subjected to any 
other control ; naturally they cannot in any real sense perform 
this function, especially as they usually know little or nothing 
about the work of their departments before they assume control ; 
so the departments are uncontrolled and bureaucracy thrives, 
Collectively they have to determine the line of policy which is 
to be pursued on every crucial problem that arises, at home, or 
in the empire, or abroad: this alone (if the task were to be 
adequately performed) might well occupy all their time. They 
are also the national board of directors, who have the spending of 
an income of 800,000,000/., and can raise as much more as they 
think necessary: if they do not supervise this colossal outlay 
nobody else will do so, for (as we have seen) Parliament is 
impotent. Further, they alone are responsible for the whole 
body of legislation, both the laws passed through Parliament and 
the vast complex of administrative orders and regulations having 
the force of law which now form an even larger part of our legal 
system than the actual Acts passed by Parliament. Parliament 
will, of course, discyss some of this legislation ; but it will only 
discuss seriously one or two controversial measures, and it will 
only be allowed to alter these within: narrow limits. If the 
Cabinet does not thoroughly discuss this vast body of legislation 
as a whole, nobody else will do so. And alongside of these 
colossal responsibilities, which are so vast that no group of 
twenty men could possibly do justice to them, the members of 
the Cabinet are engrossed in the endless game of politics, in 
party management, in electioneering, in propaganda on the plat- 
form, and in the thousand social and other activities in which the 
leaders of the nation are expected to engage. How can it be 
expected that the Cabinet should be able, amid such multifarious 
occupations, to think out the broad lines of national policy? 
And why should they trouble to do so, seeing that their decisions, 
if they arrive at any, are likely to be reversed as soon as the 
gamble of the next election brings their opponents into power ? 
So distracting and so various are the demands upon them that 
every Cabinet must in fact live from hand to mouth, and from 
day to day, never able to see the problem of national government 
as a whole. 

In truth, the functions which are imposed upon the Cabinet 
by our system of party dictatorship are so enormous that they 
cannot be performed in any adequate way. And because of 
this, the reality of power in every sphere—legislative, adminis- 
trative, financial—falls to the bureaucracy. Now bureaucracy 
has many virtues. But there are two vitally important functions 
which it cannot perform, precisely because it consists of experts 
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and specialists who must necessarily take a disproportionate view 
of the importance of their own work. A bureaucracy can never 
pursue economy ; and it can never see the problems of govern- 
ment as a whole, or shape a coherent policy in a time of difficulty. 

The rapid growth of bureaucracy, which is now less effectively 
controlled in this country than in France, is not the only con- 
sequence of our system of party dictatorship. Since Parliament 
(which ought to exercise control over government on behalf of 
the nation) has been deprived of any.real power over adminis- 
tration, finance, and even legislation, it is inevitable that other 
forces should fill the vacuum.. The power of the Press—now 
largely wielded by a handful of irresponsible millionaires—has 
become very formidable, precisely because the Press can influence. 
that wavering margin of voters who can give dictatorship to one 
group of party managers or another ; and we have even seen a 
newspaper magnate claiming that he must be consulted before a 
Cabinet is formed. The great financial interests and the huge 
trusts—now more powerful than ever—find directorships for 
party leaders, and otherwise exercise a powerful but unseen 
control ; the trade unions, which finance the Labour Party, are 
the power behind the throne whenever a Labour Government is 
in office. These formidable forces, unrecognised by the Con- 
stitution, which are concerned only with sectional interests, are 
insensibly annexing the authority and control which in theory 
belongs to the representatives of the whole nation. 


IV 


If what I have here written is even an approximately accurate 
description of the way in which our system of government is 
working, there is surely ground for misgiving about the conduct 
of our national affairs; and there is little ground for surprise 
at our failure to deal courageously and intelligently with our 
post-war problems. 

It would appear that if we are to emerge from our troubles, 
and to tackle with confidence the enormous and complicated 
problems that surround us, one of the first necessities is that 
the need for constitutional reorganisation should be seriously 
faced, and the best ways of remedying the defects of our 
system earnestly studied. It is, indeed, surprising that so little 
attention is being given to the subject. The decline of public 
confidence in our methods of government is very apparent. It 
is, in truth, one of the main causes of the spread of a spirit of 
pessimism and defeatism among the people, which is one of the 
greatest of our dangers. The people feel the need of resolute 
leadership ; and they do not get it. They feel that Parliament, if 
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it is to be worthy of its great name, should be playing the part 
of a Council of State, in which every serious body of opinion 
should have an opportunity of making its contribution to the 
framing of a vigorous, united and coherent attack upon our diffi- 
culties ; and they see it as an impotent debating society, a mere 
arena for the endless acrimonies of parties. 

If we do not take care, the outcome of this disillusionment 
will be a reaction against representative or parliamentary govern- 
ment. But it is not representative or parliamentary government 
that is failing, for our system is not in any true sense representa+ 
tive, and in it Parliament wields no real control. What is failing 
is party dictatorship, and the system of violent oscillation between 
opposite points of view ; because this system is the very negation 
of the idea of government by reasonable discussion and compro- 
mise. The defects of our system, which have only become gross 
and flagrant within the last generation, can easily be rectified, if 
we are willing to rectify them. It is not possible, within the com- 
pass of a review article, either to analyse these defects adequately, 
or to indicate the remedies. On both heads there may well be 
wide differences of epinion. In another place? I have tried to 
give expression to the ideas both as to the evils and as to the 
remedies which many people now entertain. But the first neces- 
sity is that we should think seriously about the problem ; and, 
above all, that we should ask ourselves whether we really believe 
that national affairs can be healthily conducted under a system of 


party dictatorship, with periodic oscillations between violently 
opposed points of view. 


RAMSAY Murr. 
} How Britain is Governed” (Constable, 12s. 6d.). 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


As the withdrawal of the Education Bill, 1930, has been attributed 
to a large extent to the organised opposition of the Catholic body 
in this country, a brief statement of the present position of 
Catholic schools in relation to the Catholic attitude towards the 
Bill may interest those who have followed recent discussions in 
Parliament and elsewhere. 

Catholics, as a small minority in this country, recognise that, 
whilst they are entitled to put forward their views on the educa- 
tion question and to endeavour to influence to the best of their 
ability their fellow-countrymen regarding them, the settlement 
of the matter rests with the majority. They are encouraged, 
however, by the new spirit prevailing since the war, which has 


already swept away practically every religious disability remain- 
ing, to hope that if they can convince the public generally that 
their schools are suffering financial injustice, redress will surely 
follow. The concern of Catholics as Catholics is for their own 
children, for whom they desire intensely Catholic religious instruc- 
tion in schools with a Catholic atmosphere, which can only be 
secured with Catholic teachers under Catholic control according 
to the present or some equally effective system. Catholics have 
always advocated the fullest freedom to other parents as to the 
religious education of their children. 

As long as the State by law compels Catholics to pay taxes 
and rates towards public educational purposes upon exactly the 
same basis as other citizens, and to send their children to school, 
Catholics consider that they can in justice claim adequate aid 
from public funds for Catholic schools, to which alone they can 
conscientiously send their children. They appreciate, of course, 
that this claim must be exercised reasonably. They believe that 
they have evinced their willingness to do this in any applications 
made by them for new Catholic schools and in the readiness shown 
by them repeatedly to co-operate, with much self-sacrifice on 
their part, in sound movements for general educational develop- 


ments in this country. 
The Education Act, 1921, a codification of all previous Educa- 
631 
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tion Acts still in force, which at present regulates the organisation 
ef public education in England and Wales, derives its main 
principles from the Education Act, 1902, as extcnded in some 
respects by the Education Act, 1918. In the discussions upon the 
recent Bill ‘ the compromise of 1902’ has proved almost a sacro- 
sanct expression, a boundary on the way of educational develop- 
ment in a certain direction, beyond which, it is alleged, it was 
originally intended never to\go, even in a happier’ post-war 
period. It may be well, therefore, to examine this ‘ compromise’ 
to ascertain what it was intended to do and what it really effected, 
To begin with, Catholics did not look upon the 1902 Act asa 
‘compromise,’ as far as they were concerned. As a minority 
they accepted it as the best terms then available, and as long 
as the general circumstances in which the ‘ compromise’ was 
intended to apply have continued, they have endeavoured loyally, 
and even not ungenerously, to co-operate with the public autho- 
rities in its application. This the following table of figures, show- 
ing the position of Catholic elementary school accommodation 
at various stages since the passing of the 1902 Act, will readily 
demonstrate:  _ 


Year. Number of Accommo- 
Schools. dation. 


1905-06 A 1,077 a. 413,964 
IQIo-1I1 os 1,088 ee 379,115 
1913-14 - 1,105 . 391,867 
1919-20 3 1,123 4 399,894 
1920-21 ¢. 1,125 ¥ 401,108 
1921-22 ~i 1,129 oa 404,162 
1922-23 % 1,132 f. 407,317 
1923-24 G; 1,136 0 400,182 
1924-25 2% 1,136 “5! 410,265 
1925-26 a I,I4I . 413,575 
1926-27 os 1,143 cs 417,417 
1927-28 1,144 ES 418,061 
1928-29 “y: 1,164 3 426,665 


The decrease in accommodation between 1905 and 1910 does 
not indicate a diminution in the number of schools, but a will- 
ingness on the part of these schools to adapt themselves to the 
higher standards demanded by their closer association with local 
authorities. 

The Balfour Act conferred the following substantial benefits 
upon Catholic schools as compared with their pre-1902 position : 

(z) It gave them a firm place in the national system of educa- 
tion in this country. 


(2) It placed upon local education authorities an obligation 
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of maintaining and keeping efficient any Catholic elementary 
schools within their respective areas, deemed to be necessary by 
the Board of Education. 

(3) It- secured for them many educational advantages, 
scholarships, centres for practical work, social services and the 
like, arising from co-ordination, development and other schemes. 

(4) It gradually raised the standard in these schools. with 
regard to the number and qualifications of the staff and oanip? 
ment to that of the Council schools. 

(5) It obtained for local authorities for higher education the 
power to aid recognised Catholic secondary schools, 

Many critics of the dual system, however, appear to have 
forgotten that the ‘ compromise’ of 1902 was by no means one- 
sided. Whilst giving voluntary schools for the first time a share 
in tates raised for educational purposes, it severely restricted and 
delimited the former powers of the managers of these schools, 
setting up a system of public control which the experience of the 
past quarter of a century has proved effective : 

(1) It placed upon their managers the duty of providing at 
their own expense the sites and buildings of their schools and of 
keeping them in structural repair to the satisfaction of the local 


authority and the Board of Education. 
(2) It transferred to the local education authorities the 


control of secular instruction in the schools. 
(3). It gave the authorities the right to fix the numbers and 
qualifications of the staff in each school, together with, subject to 


an appeal to the Board of Education, the power to veto on educa- 
tional groundsthe appointment of the individual teacher, and the 


duty of nominating one-third of the managing body of each school, 
charged under the Act with the appointment of the teachers 
ceey It secured for the authority the right to inspect the schools, 
to direct the dismissal of teachers upon educational grounds, to 
order alterations or improvements in the school buildings, and 
generally to exercise such supervision over the work of the schools, 
save religious instruction, as to enable them adequately to 


provide for their effective maintenance. 
(5) It deprived the managers of their former right of acting 


as treasurers or controllers of the schools, insisting that payment 
of all grants from public funds for them should be made direct 
to the local authorities, upon whom it imposed sole responsi- 
bility for allocating and disbursing these grants. 

In view of the free use of the expression ‘ public control’ in 
the discussions on Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Bills, especial attention 
is directed to the last-mentioned-change, which, it is not generally 
appreciated, withdrew from the managers of voluntary schools 
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the power to determine or to handle the smallest item of public 
expenditure upon them, except with the expressed sanction of the 
local education authority. As in recent discussions, however, 
the question of the appointment of teachers has been emphasised 
in connexion with ‘public control,’ it may be well to explain 
more in detail how the 1902 Act deliberately circumscribed the 
power of managers of voluntary schools in this respect. A 
concrete example, the practice of a large authority as to the 
appointment of head teachers of non-provided schools, will serve 
to illustrate best how effective in this direction public control 
is under the Act. 

The authority, which requires the teachers appointed, whether 
heads or assistants, ordinarily to be trained and certificated, 
fixes limits of experience for appointments to headships of schools 
of varying sizes. The managers are instructed to advertise the 
vacancy and to use forms of application prepared by the authority 
for the purpose. In order to test his personality, academic 
qualifications and experience, the candidate nominated by the 
managers is interviewed by the authority’s three principal 
officers, who afterwards report on the application to the sub- 
committee of the education committee charged with the control 
of the teaching staff. This sub-committee itself also interviews 
the teacher before arriving at a decision to give or withhold 
consent. This particular authority has withheld consent to 
several appointments, and appeals against its decision to the 
Board of Education, which have been very few, have always been 
dismissed. 

From a consideration of the facts relating to the initiation 
and working of the principles of the 1902 Act, contained in the 
1921 measure, Catholics are of opinion that : 

(a) The obligation placed upon the managers of these schools 
of providing from their own resources the sites and build- 
ings was fixed by the Act in relation generally to the 
financial circumstances existing in 1902. 

(6) The system of public control set up by the Act should 
satisfy all reasonable advocates of public responsibility 
and oversight for public expenditure. 

Since 1902 three main series of events have completely changed 
the financial circumstances then prevailing. Educational develop- 
ments not anticipated twenty-eight years ago have substantially 
increased the financial burden placed upon managers of non- 
provided schools by the Act. The war and its aftermath have 
entirely altered the pre-1914 value of money, multiplying 
by about two and a half times the financial demands upon 
managers under the Act and decreasing materially the possi- 
bility of obtaining help from voluntary sources. Furthermore, one 
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huge post-war problem in particular, the housing problem, has 
cast upon managers of Catholic non-provided schools, in practice, 
the unreasonable burden of providing from voluntary sources at 
enhanced post-war prices new school buildings upon new muni- 
cipal housing estates, which, with assistance of large grants-in- 
aid from public funds, have sprung up in various parts of the 
country. 

Few words will be necessary to explain these three sets of 
conditions. Standards of school buildings readily approved a 
quarter of a century ago have now become out of date. Larger 
classrooms, practical workrooms, larger halls and corridors, more 
spacious playgrounds, modern sanitary arrangements are now 
rightly expected. Ina report issued afew years ago by the Board 
of Education substantial fundamental changes were suggested 
in many non-provided school buildings, which have been accepted 
since 1902 as part of the recognised school accommodation of the 
country, and these changes, under the Education Act, 1921, will 
have to be paid for from private sources at enhanced post-war 
prices. The advent of the selective central schools and of the 
Hadow Report has again added to the burden of these managers, 
demanding automatically further improvements, additions and 
rearrangements in school buildings, costly in character, but 
certainly never contemplated by the ‘ compromise ’ of 1902. 

The difficulties for managers of non-provided schools arising 
from the changed spending value of money must be obvious. 
Where prior to 1914 they had to raise 1/. for their schools, they 
now have to find nearly 2/. 10s. merely on account of the war. 
As everybody knows, the cost of building has increased beyond 
proportion. A school place which sixteen years ago cost rol. to 
12l. now costs about 30/., or even more. All this additional 
expenditure, caused, as has already been stated, entirely by the 
war, has to be obtained by the managers from voluntary con- 
tributions, without any assistance from public funds, although all 
increases in public educational expenditure due to the war in 
other directions, falling upon local authorities, have been defrayed 
from taxes and rates, to which Catholics must contribute on 
exactly the same basis as other citizens. 

As to the burden of providing new schools upon recently 
erected municipal housing estates, London, as an illustration, is, 
of course, the most impressive. New Catholic schools, all of 
which must be calculated at enhanced post-war prices, have been 
erected or projected thereon as follows: Becontree (two schools), 
Downham (two schools 4), Bellingham (one school), Watling (one 
school), St. Helier (one school)—seven new schools upon the 
housing estates of one authority! It cannot be suggested that 


2 In one case a small unrecognised school will be enlarged. 
uve 
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this special form of school provision was contemplated in 1902. 
The situation, too, is provocative for Catholics, for whilst every 
house upon these estates has been erected with generous assistance 
from public funds under the post-war Housing Acts, Catholic 
schools, which form part of the necessary school accommodation 
for certain children resident in them, cannot obtain similar aid. 

Of course, twenty-eight years ago Catholics must have realised 
that time would bring changes in educational standards and 
developments, but neither parties to the ‘compromise’ of 1902 
then contemplated that the results of a great war would multiply 
about two and a half times every charge, old and new, falling 
upon the managers. 

On account of the changes mentioned above, especially the 
alterations in financial standards caused by the war, Catholics 
consider that they have a just claim for a readjustment of the 
financial arrangements of 1902, in order that Catholic schools 
may be replaced in the financial position with regard to private 
and public funds generally intended by the Balfour Act. 

Within the past eighteen months, since the advent of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan- fo the Board of Education, further urgent 
difficulties for Catholic schools have arisen, which will again 
increase substantially their financial burden, if Parliament adopts 
the suggestions of the Government. The President of the Board 
of Education has already introduced two Bills with the object of 
raising the school-leaving age to fifteen years from April 1, 1931, 
and, although both have been withdrawn, the Prime Minister has 
given a pledge that a Bill with a similar purpose will be intro- 
duced early in the new session. Nobody can suggest that the 
raising of the school-leaving age from fourteen to fifteen years 
was contemplated by the 1902 Act. If a new burden of this 
character is in practice placed on Catholic schools, should not 
further help from public funds be granted them ad hoc? It is 
difficult to estimate accurately what the additional burden will 
be. Whatever the cost, whatever the self-sacrifice demanded, 
Catholics will not allow their young people of fourteen to fifteen 
years to attend non-Catholic schools. From the present average 
attendance at Catholic elementary schools Catholics will probably 
have to provide for about 30,000 additional children, if Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s project receives the sanction of Parliament. A large 
proportion of these will probably require new school places. ‘At 
301. a place on the average—a conservative estimate, as the new 
age group will demand smaller classrooms, more space per pupil, 
practical workrooms, additional sanitary accommodation, larger 
playgrounds and consequential improvements to older buildings 
which always follow additions on modern lines—the Catholic 
body will have to find from about 750,000/. to 1,000,000/. capital 
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expenditure by April 1, 1932. How can Catholics hope to raise 
this large sum from private sources in such a short period ? 

Furthermore, Catholics venture to ask whether it is just to 
use this additional burden, admittedly, as has already been 
stated, never contemplated in 1902, as a reason for reopening the 
ordinary educational conditions with regard to non-provided 
schools then laid down. 

The matter does not end here. The responsibility of providing 
for the new age group at an equally short notice will also be 
placed by the promised Bill upon local education authorities as 
far as children in attendance at Council schools are concerned. 
Strangely enough, without any suggestion of reopening the 
educational arrangements for Council schools as fixed by the 
Education Act, 1921, the President of the Board has officially 
admitted that the emergency legislation proposed places such 
undue responsibility upon local education authorities that they 
have a claim upon the Treasury for additional financial aid to 
enable them to meet the new demands in the short period proposed. 

So eager, apparently, was Sir Charles Trevelyan to recognise 
the claim of Council schools and to compensate the local educa- 
tion authorities in this respect, that on September 24, 1929, before 
he had introduced his first Bill into Parliament, the Board of 
Education in Circular 1404 made the following statement : 


The Government recognise that in view of the nature of the task which 
the Local Education Authorities are called upon to undertake and the 
comparatively limited time at their disposal, they are entitled to look for 
some special assistance from the Exchequer beyond that which they 
normally receive in respect of their ordinary expenditure on school 
building. 


And proceeded to announce that it had decided : 


to increase the grant payable in respect of all expenditure on the 
provision of Elementary Schools to which the Authority become con- 
tractually committed after the 1st September, 1929, and before 1st Sep- 
tember, 1932, subject only to the condition that this expenditure shall 
represent an effective contribution to an approved scheme of reorganisa- 
tion and development. In the case of any such expenditure the rate of 
grant will be raised from 20 to 50 per cent. 


In these circumstances, if the raising of the school-leaving age 
by April 1, 1931, gives Council schools a claim for a special grant 
ad hoc from the Treasury, which the Government at once recognise, 
without reopening any of the ordinary conditions for grant under 
the Education Act, 1921, are not the Catholic body entitled to ask 
why (1) a similar grant is not available for Catholic schools, and 
(2) the proposed development is being used as a reason for 
reopening the arrangements of the ‘ compromise’ of 1902? If 
Council schools receive an emergency grant, practically without 
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conditions, for emergency action, why should not Catholic schools 
be treated similarly ? ; 

The power to aid voluntary secondary schools, conferred upon 
local education authorities by the 1902 Act, would not have been 
affected by the Education Bill, 1930. In this respect, however, 
Catholics would appeal to the authorities concerned, in the 
interests of secondary education, to consider the generous atti- 
tude adopted by London, Birmingham, Middlesex, Bradford, 
Cardiff, and some other authorities towards Catholic secondary 
schools by aiding them upon a deficiency grant basis, if they are 
recognised by the Board of Education and conform to its grant 
regulations, thereby applying to these schools the principle under- 
lying the compulsory maintenance of non-provided elementary 
schools under the Act. An examination of the educational results 
achieved by the adoption of the deficiency grant system would, 
Catholics are confident, convince authorities of its value for 
secondary education. 

This paper, it will be noted, does not deal with the principle 
of raising the school-leaving age. Catholics, as a body, have no 
common view as to the educational or social value or otherwise of 


the proposed development 
Joun GILBERT. 





THE IDEAL OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND* 


THE subject of this article is ‘The Ideal of the Church of 
England.’ In order to appreciate this ideal we must be prepared 

to go back to first principles. What is the function of a Church ? 

By what are we to test its progress ? Do we still need a Church ? 

There is to-day in many quarters a revolt against what is called 

institutional religion. But I would suggest that in reality the 

need of a Church, the need of embodying religion in some form 

of institution, is to-day greater, and not less, if religion is to 

survive as a force in public life. There is a danger that it:may 

get crowded out. Religion has not been disproved. It has not 

been consciously rejected. It has not been’ tested and found 

wanting. Rather, the competition of other interests has become 

so overwhelming that the deeper and less obvious and immediate) 
needs of the soul are in danger of being neglected. This world, 

as enlarged and elaborated by the resources of physical science, 

has become a fascinating place. It is easy to become absorbed) 
by its attractions, so as to live without any real thought of the 

eternal and the unseen. In former days, even though there was 

widespread neglect of public worship and much indifference 

to practical Christianity, it still remained true that by all but 

a small proportion of the community the main beliefs of the 

Christian religion were taken for granted. Men lived in an atmo- 

sphere created by Christianity. There was in the background 

the assumption of the truth of Christian principles. They were 

implied in all forms of education. If, for instance, we turn to 

the novels of such a writer as Jane Austen, at first sight we find 

singularly little reference to, or appreciation of, religion for one 

who is known to have been a devout Christian. But a closer 
examination of her writings suggests the reason for this apparent 

silence. The general Christian position is not made more explicit, 
because in the circumstances of the time it could be assumed. 

There was no need for a more explicit assertion of Christian 

principles. 


1 Being the substance of an address given at a meeting of the Westminster 
Group on June 18, 1930, by the Rev. E. J. Bicknell, D.D., , Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, King’s College, London. 
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To-day the position is very different. A large number of 
the most popular writers are in opposition, not simply to Chris- 
tan dogma, but to Christian morality. There is hardly a Chris- 
tian principle that is not disputed by somebody. More than this, 
a large number of novels are full of the suggestion that the 
restraints of religion have now been abandoned by all sensible 
people. Owing to a variety of causes England is rapidly drifting 
into the condition of a heathen. country containing groups of 
Christians. It is true that the majority of the nation still retain 
a vague affection for the religion of their fathers and are in no 
way actively hostile to Christianity. There is a deep reverence 
for the person of Christ. But they have scanty knowledge 
of what that religion actually teaches. They have a vague 
belief that the Bible has been overthrown by modern knowledge. 
They have still seantier inclination to accept the moral and spiri- 
tual discipline of the Christian Church. The solid background 
of agreed beliefs on mora] and religious matters, which supported 
the Victorian era, has disappeared. As Dr. Gilbert Murray has 
told us, the Cosmos has been succeeded by a Chaos. In short, 
we are reverting to the conditions of the New Testament, con- 
ditions that have never been outgrown or transcended in the 
mission field. There is a close parallel between the religious 
confusion of the Roman Empire and the condition of Europe at 
this moment. In the mission field it is plain that some form 
of organisation is indispensable, not less for the building up of 
Church members than for forwarding missionary enterprise. 
The solitary Christian is unthinkable, and would soon cease 
to exist. If his religion is to survive and hold its own against 
the pressure of a dominantly hostile environment, he must have 
the support and companionship of his fellow-Christians. There 
must be regular common worship and common life. In pagan 
lands Christ is seen to be inseparable from His Church. And 
England is in danger of becoming again a heathen land. So, 
if men are to retain a living faith and build up a Christian char- 
acter, they need the support of Christian fellowship and worship. 
If a Christian atmosphere is to be created, if our social traditions 
are to be interpenetrated by Christian principles, there must 
be a society. A specially devout individual here and there, or 
a specially gifted thinker, may retain his religion in isolation, 
but the ordinary man requires a community of some kind. If 
Christianity is not to be limited to a small and select band of 
mystics and philosophers it must be embodied and expressed 
in the ordered life of a Church. At the very moment when 
organised religion is most widely repudiated it is most urgently 
required. 

This need, we believe, offers to the Church of England at once 
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a challenge and an opportunity. We claim that in its ideal 
it represents the noblest attempt hitherto made to fulfil the 
mind of Christ. It is content with nothing short of the endeavour 
to embrace within the life and fellowship of a single body the 
fulness of Christian worship, thought and service. It refuses to 
rest in some easier ideal which promises immediate advantage. 
It strives to realise that wealth of ordered devotion and sacra- 
mental life. which is the mark of Catholicism, to express those 
Evangelical and prophetic values which are the glory of Protes- 
tantism, and also to give full recognition to the claims of modern 
knowledge. Let us consider these points in order. 

The Church of England claims to be the Catholic Church of 
this land. It enjoys unbroken continuity with the Church of 
the Middle Ages. It has been reformed—not for the first time— 
but not refounded. In its Prayer Book it has preserved all the 
essentials of Catholic worship in face of Puritan attempts to 
reduce it to a Protestant sect. It has maintained the historic 
ministry. The Preface to the Ordinal makes it as clear as words 
can make it that there was, and always has been, the full intention 
to continue the orders of bishop, priest, and deacon which had 
existed since the time of the apostles. In its doctrine the Church 
of England has never ceased to appeal to the authority of scripture 
as interpreted by the teaching of the Fathers and the practice 
of the primitive Church. It is impossible to point to any date 
and say that at that moment the old Church was abolished 
and a new Church set up by the State or any other body. We 
frankly admit that the ideal of Catholicism as expressed in the 
worship and life of our Church is not identical with that of the 
Church of Rome. We are not in the least ashamed of the fact. 
For in the Church of Rome, as it now exists, we do not find 
a sufficient and satisfactory embodiment of the principles of 
Catholicism. In the Orthodox Churches of the East we observe 
in some points a far more faithful adherence to the true Catholic 
position. Ever since the breach with the Eastern Church the 
Church of the West has suffered from the loss of the Greek 
tradition. The counter-Reformation tended to emphasise and 
increase this defect. Faced with the revolt of half Europe, the 
Church of Rome was fighting for its life. Victory could only 
be secured by military methods, by unwavering obedience and 
the acceptance of orders without criticism. These military 
methods have left an abiding mark on the life and outlook of 
the Roman Church. As has been recognised by a writer like 
von Hiigel, the Church of Rome to-day is in many ways Iss 
liberal and comprehensive than the Church of the Middle Ages. 
There is less free investigation and discussion. It has never 
been able to lay aside its attitude of exclusiveness and intolerance 
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born of fear. We gladly recognise the many excellences of the 


Church of Rome. Its massive and unwavering witness to the 
reality of spiritual things is most impressive. It has never 
ceased to produce saints. It has great power for training souls 
in devotion and personal holiness. We have much to learn from 


its methods in these matters. We can also admire the loyalty. 


and self-sacrifice of its members. Would that those who are 
most eager in our own Church to imitate the externals of Rome 
would imitate it here! But with its many excellences there is 
a lack of moral and intellectual freedom. What many of us 
regard as an insuperable obstacle against joining the Church 
of Rome is, not the necessity of accepting just this or that dogma, 
but the whole ethos of the Church. There is no recognition of 
the fact that the one solid basis of truth is the free consensus 
of minds that are qualified to judge. The fundamental diver- 
gence between Romanism and Anglicanism is concerned with 
the attitude to truth and authority. We claim that in this 
matter the ideal of the Church of England is the closer to the 
mind of Christ. The methods of the Church of Rome represent 
a one-sided development. Moreover, as events at Malta are 
reminding us at this time, the Church of Rome seems unable 
to purge itself from political ambition. To deny absolution to 
members of one political party is a proceeding hard to reconcile 
with the methods of Christ. Rome uses the piety of its members 
to support its schemes for political power. We are not criticis- 
ing the genuine piety of the ordinary devout Romanist, but the 
political intrigues of ecclesiastics, who exploit the simple faith 
of the multitude for their own ends. They get their reward, but 
at the price of spiritual degradation. 

Again, the external unity of the Roman Church is in many 
ways attractive. But a closer examination of that unity, of 
the means by which it is maintained and of the real divisions 
that it conceals, diminishes its attractiveness. A careful study 
of Roman theology shows that under the compulsory and uni- 
versal use of identical formularies and phrases there often lies 
concealed a real difference of thought and belief. It is the 
willingness to accept and use certain forms of words that is 
demanded, not intellectual sincerity. Equally, too, behind 
outward unity worship there are to be found many religions. 
The real religion of educated English Roman Catholics is not 


identical with that, say, of the South Italians or South Americans. | 


A visitor to Sicily can give a graphic description of how he found 
himself engaged in a devil-hunt led by the local priests. That 
is an exciting religious pursuit not practised in the streets round 
Westminster Cathedral. There is little wonder that English 
Roman Catholics who find themselves in such regions for the 
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first time have difficulty in recognising their own religion. When 
anyone is about to be converted to Roman Catholicism it is a 
ent question to ask whether he is being converted to the 
religion of the English Roman Catholics, or to that of Southern 
Ireland, or to that of Mexico. For these are by no means the 
same. In short, to criticise the Church of England as un-Catholic, 
merely because in details of worship or doctrine it does not agree 
with the Church of Rome, is to be false to the true standards 
of Catholicism. Whatever is Roman is not necessarily right. 

Secondly, the Church of England aims at embodying in its 
own life the spiritual values of Protestantism, using that much 
abused term in the proper sense. Protestantism is not mere 
negation, though it may be true that certain perverted forms 
of Protestantism would seemingly lose all reason for their exist- 
ence if the Pope and the Church of Rome should come to an 
end. Nor, again, in spite of many assertions to the contrary, 
is it merely a watered-down Catholicism. Asa matter of history 
Protestantism has stood for the freedom of the Gospel. It has 
often battled for the cause of liberty. Above all, it represents 
the prophetic side of religion, which finds inadequate expression 
in the Church of Rome. Yet to-day, Protestantism in its old 
forms is in a bad way. Its danger has always been an exag- 
gerated individualism. Formerly it was preserved in large 
measure from the perils that beset individualism by its adherence 
to the Written Word. The individual felt that he needed to 
cling to a power outside himself, and he found that power in 
the Bible, regarded in the most literal sense as the Word of God 
verbally inspired. Now modern knowledge has shattered for 
ever the old conception of literal inspiration which underlay 
the popular Protestant use of the Bible. The full results of 
this, especially in relation to the New Testament, have yet to 
be worked out. But already the effect is plain. In Protestant 
circles large numbers even of ministers have no clear idea of 
what they believe or where they stand. We are faced with a 
crisis not less.momentous than that of the Reformation itself. 
Hence at this moment, as the Bishop of Pretoria has recently 
told us, Protestantism is largely engaged in ‘ living on its wits.’ 
Here, and still more in America, it resorts to stunts to hold and 
attract members. 

This is in large measure the explanation of the Fundamentalist 
movement. It is an attempt to defend the spiritual authority 
of the Scriptures by mistaken methods. In the long run it 
cannot succeed, and it can only sow a harvest of infidelity. Much 
as we may sympathise with its motives, it is false to the very 
principles of Protestantism. It refuses to trust the light that 
we have received. The true remedy is rather to be sought 
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in that which Catholicism can supply. What is needed to train 
and support individual piety is the ordered life and spiritual tradi. 
tion of the Catholic Church, that approach to reality which 
can only be found in the atmosphere of worship and devotion, 
The New Testament itself is the literature of a worshipping 
community, and its truth can never be rightly understood apart 
from Christian life and worship. It was never intended to stand 
by itself. It is the glory of the Church of England that it con- 
sciously and deliberately strives to hold together the two sides 
of religion, the prophetic and the priestly, in the life and fellow- 
ship of a single community. For in truth each needs the other 
if it is to be strong and healthy. Protestantism is seen demon- 
strably to be lacking in certain elements of permanence. A 
Catholicism which leaves no room for free and full development 
of the prophetic side of religion tends to go bad. It is no accident 
that the Roman Catholic Church is to be seen at its best pre- 
cisely in those countries where it has had the competition of 
Protestantism. Where it has had the field to itself, or succeeded 
in destroying Protestantism, as in Portugal or South America, 
it tends to become decadent. The tension between the institu- 
tional and prophetic elements in Christianity is a condition of 
soundness and vigour. And the ideal is that this tension should 
be found within the one Church, and not between two or more 
separated and competing bodies. We may fairly claim that the 
Church of England alone affords the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a truly evangelical Catholicism. 

Thirdly, there is the problem of modern knowledge. We are 
living in days when fresh knowledge has come in with a flood, 
and it is still coming. Never has there been such an age before. 
Abroad, in the mission field, we can see tribes passing from the 
Stone Age to the conditions of our modern civilisation in a few 
years. We forget that in matters of knowledge we ourselves 
are being compelled to make an almost equally rapid transition. 
There is more difference between the intellectual outlook of 
an educated man of to-day and of one, say, fifty years ago than 
between a man of fifty years ago and a scholar of the Middle 
Ages. No wonder that the adjustment of our religious thinking 
to these new and still changing conditions is difficult. Here we 
claim that the Church of England is able to provide an atmo- 
sphere in which these problems can most successfully be faced. 
It can furnish that background of Catholic devotion and evan- 
gelical fervour against which alone such questions can be dis- 
cussed on a Christian basis. We are all aware of the danger 
of a barren intellectualism. Our complaint against a certain 
type of Modernist teacher is that he is too negative. He destroys, 
but he cannot build up. He has no Gospel. He forgets that 
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because a man learns that, ¢.g.; Moses did not write the Book 
of Genesis he is not necessarily any nearer to God. Correct 
information on critical matters does not necessarily augment 
the love of God. If we are to have a truly Christian theology, 
the intellect must work on materials supplied by the life of 
devotion and missionary zeal, individual and corporate. Other- 
wise it will be thin and barren. There must be spiritual experi- 
ence behind the activity of the intellect if it is to be fruitful. 
Here in the Church of England there is the real attempt to form 
a synthesis between modern knowledge and Christian life and 
worship. We dare to be both Catholic and critical. There is 
a vital distinction between saying that the Church teaches a 
doctrine because it is true and saying that a doctrine is true 
because the Church teaches it. But the distinction between 
the two sayings often wears thin: It is the glory of our Church 
that it always proclaims that doctrine is to be believed because 
it is true, and for no other reason. It matters enormously 
whether we put truth in the first or in some lower place. Many 
of the difficulties of the Church of England at this moment spring 
from the fact that it seeks to put truth in the first place. 

So, then, the ideal of the Church of England is to combine 
these three elements into a living whole. It is an ideal difficult 
of attainment. There is the constant temptation to sink into 
a mere compromise, to tolerate opinions that: are mutually 
exclusive, without making the effort to see whether any of them 
happen to be true or not. There is the temptation to drift. 
The position is all the more difficult because, owing to circum- 
stances of past history, the power of discipline has been grievously 
impaired, and, what is even more serious, the very idea of the 
Church as possessing the inherent right to order its own worship 
has been obscured in the minds of many of its members. 

On the other hand, there is the opposite temptation to be 
impatient, to distrust the power of truth and goodness, to use 
the methods of this world in the supposed interests of spiritual 
advance. There are those who would rush to some simple 
and clear solution of all problems. The refusal to make an 
immediate decision is not necessarily due either to sloth or 
cowardice. The wise man often pauses, because he believes 
that opinions and policies that appear divergent are not so 
in reality. The present Bishop of Oxford has pointed out in 
one of his books that if a field of corn was surveyed by a farmer, 
a botanist, and a painter they would say very different things 
about it. In some sense—with due apologies to the philosophers 
—they would all be contemplating the same field. It would be 
easy to conclude that their descriptions of it had nothing 
in common. Yet each would be true. Further, each would 
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miss the fuller truth unless he had the patience to listen to 
what the other two had to say. So, as Mr. Malden has lately 
reminded us, when men complain that the Church of England 
does not know her own mind it often means that the Church 
of England knows more than is present to their minds, All 
would agree that the Church of England to-day is in difficult 
waters. . In very large measure this is due to the exaggeration 
of party differences. The situation affords a challenge to all 
its loyal members to think and to encourage others to think 
in terms of the whole, and not only of the parts. A new. group, 
the Westminster Group, has been formed for this end. Its aim 
is to propagate and enforce this ideal, to hold up before the 
world the glory of the Church of England, to invite men of all 
parties to co-operate in giving of their best for the welfare of 
the whole. Strange as it may seem, there has hitherto been 
no society working for this end. Party organisations abound 
and expend unlimited energy, but there has been no organisation 
to work for the Church as a whole. Since the group was started 
there has been abundant proof of the need for its existence. 
Evidence has been collected from many quarters to show that 
for some time the Church of England has been made the object 
of a well-organised and subtle attack in the popular Press com- 
pared with which past attacks by the Liberationists may be 
considered as negligible. There is a persistent and determined 
effort to hold it up to ridicule, to set in the limelight any scandal 
or failure that may occur, to suggest that it is spiritually dead 
or dying, and that no up-to-date or intelligent being can possibly 
belong to such an effete and deplorable institution. It is only 
fair to add that this defeatist policy receives considerable support 
from certain members of the Church itself who lose few oppor- 
tunities in speech or in print from sneering at the body to 
which they themselves belong. On the other hand, the Church 
of Rome is held up to unlimited admiration. It receives a 
quite disproportionate amount of space in the papers, while 
the activities of other religious bodies are largely ignored. Its 
functions are reported at full length, and every opportunity 
is taken of impressing on the public mind that the one hope 
of religion for the future rests with Rome. There is no need 
to develop this theme, except to say that the evidence for this 
widespread propaganda is incontrovertible, What has been 
done to meet it? Hitherto practically nothing. The local 
clergy have for the most part ignored attacks in the local Press. 
The leaders of the Church of England seem to suppose that 
everyone reads The Times, and that if its doings are reported 
there is nothing more required. They ignore the influence of 
the more popular journals and the local Press. They are often 
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strangely out of touch with what the man in the street is thinking 
and saying. There is indeed an official Press bureau, which 
issues at rare intervals dignified pronouncements of unim- 
peachable accuracy of interest to few outside ecclesiastical 
circles. Since the absorption of the Church Defence Institution 
no attempt has been made on any large scale to put the point 
of view of the Church of England before the public. The case 
is allowed to go by default. The ordinary man is encouraged to 
suppose that nothing particular is being done by the Church 
because nothing is reported. The Westminster Group has at 
least made a beginning. Letters have been inserted in a large 
number of papers. Misrepresentations have been corrected. 
There is no attempt at aggression, but simply at securing that 
attacks on the Church, direct and indirect, do not go unanswered. 
The task is not always easy. In more than one instance papers 
of the highest repute have published violent attacks on the Church 
of England, but have refused to allow even a short letter of reply 
to appear in the next issue. But a beginning has been made, and 
the Westminster Group has in many cases been able to get fair 
hearing. It is essential that our case should be presented in 
the spirit of charity and truth and that the people of our land 
should have the chance Of learning that the Church of England is 
alive and striving to fulfil the mind of Christ. 

But the best defence of the Church of England is the develop- 
ment of its own spiritual life in all its fulness. Its ideal makes 
a larger demand on human nature than a merely partisan ideal. 
To this end the Westminster Group aims at drawing together 
men of good-will of all parties. It does not ask them to surrender 
their own convictions, but to work for the good of the whole. 
It frankly recognises that in times like the present there are 
many points on which honest and devout Christians must agree 
to differ. The supreme duty is to endeavour to understand 
the convictions of others and to discern the truth for which they 
contend. It has been objected that this policy of co-operation 
is vague. The objection largely comes from those who definitely 
disagree with the declared policy of the group on certain points. 
Thus the group has put in the forefront of its programme the 
desire to draw together men of all parties to co-operate in the 
common cause. This is naturally distasteful to those who wish 
to gain possession of the entire Church for their own party and 
to make life intolerable for those who differ from them. Again, 
the group is prepared to ‘Support the corporate episcopate 
acting constitutionally through the Convocations in every effort 
to secure order in all directions by insisting upon the observance 
of the Prayer Book Use, as defined by the Books of 1662 and 1928, 
and in an agreed policy of fairness and equity.’’ This pronounce- 
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ment at least.is not vague, though it may not please all the world, 
The group has also pronounced against disestablishment under 
present conditions, though it is prepared to face it and all its 
consequences if all other attempts at reform fail. It also seeks 
to support candidates of all parties who sympathise with its aims, 
and to search out men and women who are unwilling to come 
forward as candidates on a party ticket, but whose abilities 
would be of great value to the Church. At present such are 
lost to the Church: In certain quarters unity centres have 
been formed to bring together lonely members. 

But there is every reason to hope that the emergence and 
spread of the Westminster Group is only a symptom. There is 
abundant evidence that, especially in the provinces, there is 
a large body of devout Church-people distressed at the party 
spirit that is weakening the life and influence of the Church; 
eager to support any movement that will vindicate the ideals 
of the Church as a whole, but uncertain what should be done, 
It will take time to convince them that something more than 
sympathy is needed. History shows that small and active 
minorities can often-enforce their will upon reluctant majorities 
before the latter rouse themselves to united action. If the ideal 
of the Church of England, to which the great majority of its 
members are loyal, is to be maintained there is need for immediate 
thought and action. It has been objected, very naturally, 
that the formation of such a group involves organised action, 
and that we are suffering already from an excess of organisa- 
tions ; that it must result in meetings, and we already have too 
many ; that it must necessitate the spending of money, and of 
that we have too little. These are, indeed, formidable objections 
against the unnecessary starting of new societies. No one will 
deny that there are too many meetings and societies. The real 
question, however, is not so simple. All would agree that there 
are certain needs which are primary and fundamental. If the 
Church of England is to continue to exist, it must make plain 
to itself and to the world at large the principles and purposes 
of its existence. These are at this moment in danger of being 
obscured, with very dangerous results to its own unity and health. 
If the condition of the Church were sound there would be no need 
of the ‘ Westminster’ Group or of any other new Group. But 
_ in the present critical state of affairs there exists no society to 
perform this necessary function. We have taken our position 
too much for granted. We have supposed that because we are 
convinced of the excellences of our cause the world outside is no 
less convinced. In the world of to-day that is a dangerous illu- 
sion. Weare not in the very least ashamed of the Church of Eng- 
land. We do not apologise for its existence. We recognise its 
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deficiencies ; we desire the quickening of its spiritual life. But 
we hold that the ideal which it is striving, however imperfectly, to 
embody is the ideal which most fully represents the mind of 
Christ. It is therefore an ideal for which it is worth while con- 
tending, even if that involves time, money and organisation. 

From this point of view the preservation and maintenance 
of the Church of England is a more than local concern. In 
the world of to-day men need a Church. They are looking for 
one in which they can be both religious and rational, one which 
can command the allegiance of free men. They are rightly 
repelled by intolerance and obscurantism. The worship and 
religion that they seek must be consistent with their highest 
ideals. Hence all members of the Church of England are called 
to rally to its support, to witness to its glory and truth, in the 
interest, not only of the Church itself, but of religion all the 
world over. 

E. J. BICKNELL. 


Vor. CVIII—No. 645 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CRIPPLE: A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


A PLACE, however small, in the larger human scheme of things 
is a sine qua non of human happiness. The ultimate tragedy of 
the cripple is that this has always been denied him. This is still 
true to a great extent, even in these enlightened times. Enormous 
strides have been made towards preventing his existence, and 
remaking him into a normal man when prevention has been 
impossible ; but in spite of all that is being-done along these lines, 
the cripple is still with us, and must remain so, so long as the human 
body continues liable to accidental injury, congenital deformities, 
and the various crippling diseases. He is in our midst, but too 
often not absorbed by us—he is among us, but not of us ; and it is 
this feeling of being ‘ out of things,’ together with the sense that 
he must always be dependent, which, quite as much as the 
inconvenience of his deformity, make life a hardship for the 
cripple. If he is to be saved from listlessness and depression he 
must be made to feel that he has something to contribute to the 
life of the community, and that he is in some real sense a part of 
it all, From the point of view of the community, also, it is of 
obvious importance that as many as possible of its dead liabilities 
should be transformed into living assets, with a value of their own. 

Thus may appear a truism ; but, if it does, it is only within 
the last few years that it has become so. The subconscious 
attitude that very little could be expected from those to whom so 
much has been denied has dominated a great proportion of the 
work done for cripples in the past. Much in the way of comfort 
and amusement has therefore been given and little asked, with 
the effect of increasing the cripple’s natural sense of inferiority 
and dependence. 

It is gradually becoming recognised, however, that a great 
number of cripples can be made independent if their special 
capacities are developed and they are taught to use them ; and 
there can be no doubt that they must become better and happier 
human beings if they can be given a chance to stand on their 
own feet. 

One of the earliest results of the dawning recognition of this 
principle has been the establishment of special schools for 
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physically defective children. These schools; which exist in 
most large centres, and for which the local education authorities 
are responsible, are doing extremely valuable work. In a school 
of this type which the writer was privileged to visit the curriculum 
included, in addition to the usual subjects, handicrafts, in which 
some of the more advanced scholars had reached a high standard 
of proficiency, and some elementary occupational instruction. 
There was also a clinic in connexion, with the school, where the 
physical progress of the children was.carefully watched, and a 
massage and artificial sunlight department where treatment and 
exercises were given in accordance with the surgeon’s recommenda- 
tions. Hot baths were also provided for the children and an 
excellent midday meal for 1d. per child. Time for all these 
‘extras’ must be found during the ordinary school hours; and 
this, coupled with the fact that every child requires individual 
handling to help him to overcome the mental and physical diffi- 
culties which are the direct or indirect result of his handicap, 
involves a positive miracle of organisation if everything is to 
be fitted in and every child is to have his most pressing needs 
fulfilled. 

These schools inevitably vary in detail in different localities ; 
but there can be no doubt as to the great value of their contribu- 
tion to the mental and physical development of the crippled child. 
Less obvious, but even more important, is the excellent effect on 
his character of mixing with other children, some of whom are 
more severely crippled than himself and whom he can help in 
various ways, and the sense of responsibility and of esprit de corps 
engendered by life in a community to which he is made to feel 
that he has something to contribute. 

There are, however, a large number of children whose dis- 
abilities keep them in hospital during a part of what would 
normally be their school life. Sometimes these months or. years 
are lost so far as education is concerned; but those children 
who are fortunate enough to be sent to an up-to-date orthopedic 
hospital with a hospital school attached to it, or to one of the 
residential special schools under the local education authorities, 
are able to make at least some. progress, if not to keep up with 
their more active fellows in the special school outside. 

These hospital schools and residential special schools are 
increasing in number all over the country, but large areas still 
remain uncatered for. Like the ordinary non-residential special 
schools, they vary in detail. In the case of the orthopaedic 
hospital schools the. teaching staff is generally under the super- 
vision of the Board of Education. Both in hospital schools and 
in residential special schools there must obviously be the closest 
and most sympathetic co-operation between the teaching and 
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nursing staffs. Hours of instruction must be fitted in to suit the 
exigencies of treatment, and the success of the school depends 
very largely on the spirit in which these adjustments are carried 
out. The general rule is whole-hearted recognition of each other’s 
claims on the part of both departments, and the children benefit 
both physically and mentally in consequence. 

The hospital school teacher’s difficulties, however, do not 
end with the adjustment of her time-table. Not the least of 
her problems is how to teach in a ward where nearly all the 
children are in bed, where their ages, and still more their stages, 
vary, and where many of them are on their backs on frames and 
are unable to change their position. There are generally some 
who are up, but they do not simplify the problem. Notwith- 
standing all the difficulties, however, some excellent work is 
done, and the children are at least kept occupied and happy and 
encouraged to think, and to do as much as they can. 

So far, so good; but the real problem of the cripple begins 
at the age of sixteen when he leaves the special school. If his 
treatment is then unfinished he remains under the supervision 
of the out-patient department of a hospital, and there can be no 
question of any career for him until the hospital has finally 
discharged him. If, however, as usually happens, he has no 
further treatment to undergo, he finds himself confronted with 
the prospect of looking for work in competition with normal 
boys from the ordinary elementary schools who have started work 
at fourteen, and have two years’ experience behind them and no 
handicap. He is prevented, in most cases, by his disability and 
the resultant lack of physical stamina from undertaking the type 
of unskilled manual work which is the resource of the untrained ; 
his age prevents him from starting as a learner in many of the 
trades of which he would be physically capable, on account of 
the Trade Board regulations which decree that wages in certain 
trades must be scaled according to age, and he has no apparent 
means of acquiring sufficient training to enable him to take up 
a skilled trade or any type of office work. The cripple can and 
should be independent ; and yet, confronted by a situation such 
as this, what chance has he of becoming so? If he is not too 
severely crippled, he can attend ordinary continuation classes or 
a Board of Education trade or commercial school; and, indeed, 
where suitable arrangements of this kind can be made for him, 
it is the best possible solution for the slightly disabled, since it 
brings him into contact and competition with normal youth and 
teaches him to meet normal conditions in after life and to regard 
himself as on a par with normal people. Where these facilities 
exist it is often possible for a far-seeing headmaster or head- 
mistress of a special school to put these boys and girls in touch 
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with the proper authorities when they leave and encourage them 
to take some special training. 

Too often, however, the facilities are lacking or are too 
inaccessible, and the cripple drifts home and sinks into vaga- 
bondage or dependence. 

There remains, also, a large number of cripples who are too 
badly handicapped to train with normal boys and girls, and who, 
because they would necessarily be slower in reaching a degree of 
proficiency, would tend to be confirmed in their natural sense of 
inferiority by constant comparison with the normal. 

The efforts of a few devoted pioneers are proving that many 
of these young people, if they are trained along suitable lines, 
and with proper consideration for their difficulties, can obtain 
normal employment and become self-respecting and self-support- 
ing citizens. There is a very small number of cripples’ colleges 
in England which are at present working in this direction, the 
majority of which are residential and directly connected with 
large orthopedic hospitals. This department of the work is 
admittedly in the experimental stage, and the problem of pro- 
viding the most suitable training for each type of cripple under 
the best conditions remains for the future to solve. There can 
be no doubt that it must ultimately be considered and dealt with 
as a whole, and that it will take many years and much experience 
to solve it in any comprehensive sense. Some such scheme as 
that described below must ultimately be evolved and adapted to 
meet every need as it arises. 

Excluding mentally defective cripples, who cannot be included 
under a scheme of the type described, the cripples to be dealt with 
will fall unto three main categories : 


(a) Consisting of cripples who will be fit for employment 
under normal industrial conditions when their period 
of training is completed. 

(6) Consisting of those who will never be fit for employment 
under normal industrial conditions, but who are fit for 
work under conditions where their disability is allowed 
for, and for whom some type of sheltered employment is 
therefore necessary. 

(c) Consisting of those who are bedridden, or otherwise 
confined to their homes, but who can be given an interest 
in life and the possibility of at least a share in their own 
support by instruction in practical handicrafts and some 
assistance in the disposal of their products. 


Any training scheme which professes to deal comprehensively 
with the problem must provide for these three classes of cripple. 
It must therefore include : 
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(I) Opportunities of training for the class (a) cripple which 
will give him a good chance of earning a livelihood on his discharge 
at the end of a reasonable period. 

(2) One or more industries which may provide the class (b) 
cripple with the means of earning a livelihood under suitable 
conditions, which could not be duplicated in normal industry. 

(3) One or more travelling teachers of practical handicrafts 
to give instruction to class (c) cripples in their own homes. 

(4) An effective sales organisation to deal with the marketing 
of all products of any branch of the scheme. 

(5) Some type of practical organisation for finding employ- 
ment for class (a) cripples at the end of their period of training. 

These five basic requirements will be found to apply in 
principle wherever the problem arises ; they must inevitably be 
adapted in detail to the following local conditions : 

(x1) Employment.—This bears chiefly on the training of class (a) 
cripples. It is obviously ridiculous to train a man in a trade 
which offers no employment in his own district. In schemes 
applying to industrial areas, therefore, a close study should be 
made of the state of employment in the local industries before 
deciding on the type of training given, and the workshops them- 
selves should be capable of adaptation to the requirements of 
some other type of training if any drastic change in the employ- 
ment market should render this necessary. In schemes applying 
to country districts, where the principal openings for employment 
are for people capable of becoming agricultural labourers, it might 
be found more suitable to train the class (a) cripples in trades 
in which they might set up on their own in the villages. It 
would be nothing short of disastrous to train any country-bred 
boy or girl in such a way that he or she is driven into the already 
overcrowded urban labour market to seek employment. 

Local employment conditions will also affect the methods of 
working of the employment organisation in connexion with the 
training scheme. In industrial areas this organisation should 
work in the closest co-operation with the existing juvenile employ- 
ment bureaux, which are set up by the education authority in 
large towns to advise and help boys and girls from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age who are seeking employment. These bureaux 
receive information of all the openings suitable for young people ; 
and their officers are generally most sympathetic with any 
attempt to help those who are physically handicapped, and very 
willing to do their best for any special cases which are drawn to 
their attention. Co-operation with the Ministry of Labour employ- 
ment exchanges, which deal with cases over eighteen years of 
age, can also be profitably sought ; indeed, in a scheme of the 

type under discussion, the great majority of discharged trainees 
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would fall under their jurisdiction in seeking for employment. 
A sympathetic relationship with large employers in the locality 
should“also be cultivated, and every source of possible employ- 


_ment watched and, if necessary, canvassed. In sparsely popu- 


lated areas, where the help of juvenile employment bureaux and 
employment exchanges must be dispensed with, the employment 
organisation must rely entirely on methods of this kind, and on 
building up a connexion and reputation of its own. 

(2) Markets.—These affect the whole scheme to some extent, 
although only the industries conducted by the class (5) cripples, 
and the handicrafts taught to those in class (c) should be really 
dependent upon them. The market for goods is very often of 
quite a different type from the labour market, and the class (a) 
training must depend upon the latter. The class (5) industries 
will therefore, as a rule, be of a different kind from the trades 
taught to the class (a) cripples. Training colleges and industries 
which are organised in connexion with orthopedic hospitals and 
hospital schools have no difficulty in selecting suitable industries or 
in finding markets for them ; surgical appliance making, surgical 
and ordinary boot making and repairing, and tailoring can all be 
carried on in connexion with the hospital, and in time may be 
developed to a degree of efficiency where all hospital requirements 
along these three lines can be supplied by the college and work- 
shops. The problem of the unattached industry, whether in the 
country or in an industrial area, is very much more difficult, and 
a close study of available markets and their possibilities is essential 
before the nature of the industry is determined. This applies 
equally to the development of home industries for the more 
severely handicapped. It is essential that all branches of the 
scheme should produce only work for which there is a genuine 
demand and which can be put on sale at reasonable prices ; there 
is nothing more fatal than to depend on bazaars, exhibitions, and 
an artificially worked-up market for the support of an undertaking 
of this type. The majority of the very small number of training 
colleges for cripples at present existing in this country are attached 
to orthopedic hospitals, which provide the principal markets for 
the products of the workshops. The industries described above 
as serving the needs of this type of community—+.e., surgical 
appliance making, surgical and ordinary boot making and repair- 
ing, and tailoring—are taught to cripples of the (a) class as trades 
in which they may find employment on leaving, generally with 
the addition of carpentry and sometimes upholstery, two more 
trades for which the community itself can supply orders but 
which are not always entirely satisfactory as openings for normal 
employment. These colleges in general cater only for the class (a) 
cripple, although the occasional boy or girl who cannot be trained 
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to the necessary pitch on account of his or her handicap is 
absorbed wherever possible. On the whole, however, there is very 
little organised provision for the class (6) cripples, and almost none 
for the class (c), unless they are willing to go into an institution, 
None of the existing organisations would appear to have really 
come to grips with the problem of employment. This is perhaps 
because, being so few in number for the whole of England, they 
are compelled to take their trainees from all over the country, 
and it is almost impossible to keep in touch with the labour 
market in so many different localities. 

The need is, therefore, for a number of training schemes 
combining the five points emphasised above and making the 
maximum possible use of existing facilities, each serving an area 
large enough to offer a wide field for marketing and employment, 
but sufficiently self-contained to enable a close touch to be kept 
with conditions over the whole field. This should not involve the 
provision of a large number of new colleges. What is needed, and 
what is in process of development, is an increase in the scope of 
existing colleges, and a much greater degree of co-ordination and 
of co-operation with normal institutions for training to ensure 
adequate provision for adolescent and adult cripples in all areas. 

It would seem that only some central authority, such as the 
State, can ultimately make such a far-reaching scheme possible 
or effective. In the meantime, much valuable experimental work 
is being carried out by private enterprise; and it may well be 
that, in years to come, the State, as so often before, will use its 
resources to perfect and complete the task, which would never 
have been attempted but for the pioneering spirit of a few 
individuals. 

It is a social injustice that any physical handicap should be 
allowed to deprive a human being of his chance to make a place 
for himself among his fellow-men : it is in order to minimise the 
likelihood of such injustice that such schemes as these should be 
promoted to the utmost. 

CHRISTINA CHAPIN. 





_ BLIND-SPOTS IN ENGLISH CIVILISATION 


I. Ramway STATIONS AND PosTER ADVERTISING 


I 


Ir is strange that the English (the word is used in preference to 
its disagreeable alternative ‘ British,’ and not in order to excul- 
pate Scots or Welshmen from what is yet to come), who lay so 
much stress on ‘ good manners’ in personal relationships and 
contrive such a degree of comfort in their homes, should ignore 
the importance of manners as an element in national deportment, 
and endure the inconveniences and indignities to which, by their 
public and public-utility servants, they are considerably sub- 
jected. The Englishman’s urge to dress for dinner, the English- 
woman's passion for gentility, are presumably expressions of a 
desire to preserve self-respect and to make a good impression on 
strangers. Similarly, the unrivalled amenities of English home 
life are a genuine expression of national genius. Yet why, with 
this laudable ambition to present themselves in the most favour- 
able light and to surround themselves with complete but unosten- 
tatious comfort, are these same people apparently indifferent to 
those outward appearances of their country which most quickly 
and forcibly strike visitors from other lands? Why are they 
apparently prepared to tolerate lack of consideration and of 
imagination in persons responsible for their public services ? 

Possibly the first of these paradoxes dates back to the old days 
when foreigners were blandly assumed to be inferior folk, whose 
opinion of England was of no importance. Ifso, the more quickly 
we realise those days are over the better for everyone. Criticism 
of England in other countries is plentiful, potentially damaging, 
and in many respects unanswerable. Is it hopeless to suggest 
that we remove at least those grounds for it which can be removed 
easily, and not only easily, but even profitably ? 

The examples of bad taste, stupidity, lack of imagination and 
want of practical sense with which this plea can be supported are 
necessarily miscellaneous, and may at first sight seem trivial. 
But points of good manners are equally miscellaneous and in 
themselves often trivial enough ; yet all have this in common, 
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that an individual who practises them creates immediately a 
good impression and strikes a stranger as a being at once 
thoughtful and intelligent, while an individual who does not, 
invites condemnation as ill-bred or unimaginative. Is it a 
trivial thing that such a judgment as this should be passed on a 
person or on a nation? Are we sufficiently aware that the 
cultivated visitor from France or Germany considers the outward 
aspects of English life as uncivilised and tedious ? Are we in a 
position to consider his arguments and dispose of them ? Or are 
we, alternatively, still complacent enough to put the onus of 
barbarism on to our critics, and decide that, if foreigners prefer 
their own countries to ours, they can stay in them? One envies 
such confirmed self-satisfaction, but reconciles it with difficulty 
to what is nattily described as the ‘ Come to Britain ’ movement. 

Let us select in illustration of our thesis certain diverse 
phenomena of national life. Let us consider English, as opposed 
to Continental, practice in regard to railways and railway stations ; 
advertisements and street manners generally ; and postage stamps. 
Each one of these is sadly to the point, and, although not by any 
means the only illustrations pertinent to our present text, have 
the advantage of general familiarity. 


II 


The question of the architectural shortcomings of the English 
railway station has lately been ventilated by Mr. Frank Pick, 
of the Underground executive ; and it is possible that, if so 
distinguished a propagandist of public good taste seriously 
intends to preach better railway stations, as he has preached and 
achieved better poster art and better lettering, something may 
come to pass. But Mr. Pick is too well aware of the immense 
impermeability of corporate intelligence in this country, too 
conscious of the imaginative sloth of ordinary individuals, to 
resent a humble word in his support ; and there are aspects of 
the barbarity of English railway stations, in addition to the 
purely architectural, which merit all the reform and attention 
they can get. 

Of course the most obvious (and therefore the most important) 
element of all is this very element of architecture. The archi- 
tecture of the railway station should not only be suitable to its 
purpose, but worthy of the most vital public building of any town, 
Here is the gate through which travellers arrive, from which they 
issue forth ; here is the place more utterly devoted to the service 
of the entire community than any town-hall or theatre or refresh- 
ment-house. It is impossible too lovingly to devise a railway 
station, because it is impossible to over-estimate its importance 
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in our urban scheme. And this is not quite all. The essence of 
good taste in architecture is what Mr. A. S. G. Butler, in his 
valuable monograph The Substance of Architecture, has called 
‘functional significance.’ In other words, the right sort of 
building for a railway station is one which can only be a railway 
station; not one which is an adaptation of some extraneous 
grandiloquence to railway purposes. 

Now, several of the London railway stations have elements 
of genuine station design ; but in no one of them are these elements 
sufficiently powerful to dominate the whole. The train-shed at 
St. Pancras is an impressive and finely proportioned thing; but 
the ex-governmental hydro to which it is attached effectually 
baulks its claim to functional significance. Paddington has 
qualities of friendliness and harmonious design which, if the pro- 
portions of the station as a whole had not outgrown original 
intention, must have made of the terminus something individual 
and charming. But, as things now are, the central area of the 
old station has become like the ancient market-place of a town 
now industrialised—attractive, but no longer dominant. Euston 
has potentially one of the finest station entrances in Europe ; 
but the place is so cluttered up externally with mean houses, 
and so subdivided internally into insignificant train-sheds, that 
the initial impression is first blunted and then dissipated 
altogether. As for King’s Cross, it is not awake to the beauty of 
its own stark simplicity, or to the possibilities of its situation. 
Indeed, it contrives very successfully to evade notice by a dingi- 
ness and squalor which, for the sake of the efficiency of the 
railway staff, one can only hope to be intentional. It is a safe 
guess that, had the directors of the Great Northern, in the gay 
decorative days of long ago, been inclined to spend money on the 
embellishment of their main terminus, they would have produced 
a vulgarity almost classical. Perhaps, therefore, London is for- 
tunate in that King’s Cross should have survived, sordid and 
badly cared for though it be. One day the board may take a 
fancy to point the fagade, or colour-wash it bright green or pink ; 
to sweep away the futile hoardings which disfigure the space in 
front ; to reglaze the train-sheds on modern lines, and create a 
splendid station at comparatively small expense. Of Waterloo 
more ina moment. Of Liverpool Street, Victoria or Marylebone 
nothing, either now or later. 

It will be objected that any wholesale improvement in the 
great stations of England would be too costly a luxury for the 
now impoverished companies. Agreed—and no one but a 
visionary would seriously expect any such thing. But the fact 
remains that opportunities wil occur (is it impossible that Charing 
Cross will supply one before very long?) ; that stations are so 
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enormously important to the self-respect of a great city and to its 
influence on visitors that such opportunities must be officially 
watched and officially used ; and that a public subsidy to any 
really intelligent plan would be a subsidy wisely and profitably 
made. Unluckily, it has been proved useless to leave matters to 
the taste or good sense of the companies themselves. Only the 
Underground group from among all the railway companies of 
Great Britain have shown any sense of their responsibilities in 
this matter ; and whereas they have created a system of stations 
and publicity without rival in Europe or America for practical 
convenience, beauty of proportion and artistic enterprise, their 
fellows have acted with reactionary ostentation, often combined 
with an indifference to the public good which is a poor return for 
their Victorian years of plenty. The tragedy of Waterloo is a 
bitter illustration of the capacities of a great company. A superb 
site has been sacrificed to a characterless jumble of degenerate 
classicism and bad statuary, which does not emphasise the 
upstanding line of the hill crest nor the sweep of the facade; 
which misses chances all along York Road ; which wastes acres 
of valuable land in frain-sheds and rails. The right place for 
these was, from the civic and (one would have thought) from the 
material point of view also, the now derelict expanse of Clapham 
Junction. Thence tubes could have carried the suburban 
traffic to the centre of the city, leaving only the long-distance 
trains to run through to a smaller, loftier Waterloo of glass and 
girders and towering concrete uprights, which would have served 
as diadem to the south bank of the Thames and, incidentally, 
have left the company with a lot of valuable land for disposal. 
For the future are models and to spare. New York is a long 
way off, and I doubt whether it really offers the ideal solution. 
Beautiful though both the Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
Stations are, they are inclined to over-magnificence. Marble and 
gilding and such luxuries produce an ostentation greater than the 
occasion warrants and, indeed, one undesirable in a highly prac- 
tical building. But Germany is much nearer at hand; and in 
Germany are to be found station designs of a deftness and sanity 
which could hardly be bettered. K6nigsberg, Karlsruhe, Darm- 
stadt, and Stuttgart are the four newest and loveliest large 
stations of Germany. They rely for their loveliness on nothing 
but proportion and suitability. With arched girders and glass ; 
with posters controlled and placed where they help the whole 
design and do not shatter it ; with, externally, facades of the. 
severest simplicity—these are the aids with which the latest station 
architects of Germany have triumphantly solved their problem. 
Now, there are English architects as capable as any German of 
designing a modern railway station. But whereas the German’ 
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architect has authority behind him, traditional intelligence to 
support him, and a widespread sense of what is decent in urban 
behaviour to secure for his work a fair and independent survival, 
his English colleague has nothing. Nothing at all. His designs 
must be submitted to the wholly untrained opinion of so-called 
business-men who ‘ know what they like,’ are out to save every 
possible penny and have never conceived of a railway station as a 
piece of public responsibility. Further, even suppose it to have 
been adopted, an architect’s design is liable to be plastered with 
advertisements, obscured with hideous and miscellaneous letter- 
ing, and very inadequately cleaned. 

So much for the stations themselves. But from a civic point 
of view they are not the whole story. Suitability and discretion 
in station design should extend beyond the actual sheds and 
booking-halls. And in this respect English practice is more 
behind the times than ever. Outside the area of the station, 
thought is hardly ever given to an open approach, to decent 
surroundings, or to a right relationship between the station and 
the town to which it belongs. Admittedly a midland manu- 
facturing town (our manufacturing towns being what they are) 
is an almost hopeless subject for considered treatment. But 
there are cities which cry aloud for special handling, cities which 
so obviously merit (and would repay) a little imagination in their 
station planning, that their neglect is something more than folly. 
Oxford, for example, and Cambridge offer heaven-sent oppor- 
tunities to the aspiring station designer; and one can imagine 
the thought which Germany, in her scrupulous wisdom, would 
bestow on corresponding towns. But for all we care, Oxford and 
Cambridge might be Swindon and Wigan. The gateways to two 
of the most interesting towns in England are at present mean, 
placard-littered places, approached through dreary streets, 
utterly without any suggestion of the ancient glories to which 
they lead, careless of the convenience of strangers, unworthy, 
characterless.1 Of course, perfection cannot be conjured from 
imperfection with a wave of a wand; but a lot could be done 
forthwith. In the first place, every foul hoarding in the immediate 
neighbourhood could, within a shortish time, be swept away. 
Plain-grass plots (if flower-beds are too great a strain on the 
capacity of railway company or corporation) should fill the space 
before the main entrance and, as it were, usher the visitor to the 
city. The staff at smaller stations often contrive to make their 
platforms bright with flowers ; why should our directorates. be 
too proud or too apathetic to do similar service to more populous 


1 The D.1.A. Cautionary Guide to Oxford (Sidgwick & Jackson, 1930) should be 
obtained by everyone anxious for ocular proof of the squalor of the station neigh- 
bourhood in our oldest university city. 
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centres? Then, a large, well-designed map of the town ‘(the 
Underground has shown what can be done in the way of mapsiat 
once decorative and useful) should stand immediately opposite 
the station exit, so that strangers may see their best way ata 
glance. Authority, apparently, has not troubled to realise that 
the visitor comes to see Oxford or Cambridge ; he is not pri+ 
marily interested in the programme of the local Theatre Royal, 
or the latest cereal, or the fact that a petrol station is vividly at 
hand, or that the cheapest boots or raincoats are available at this 
shop or that. Not only is he uninterested ; he definitely resents 
‘having this irrelevant information thrust on his helpless notice, 
And he goes away with a queer reservation in his enthusiasm for 
these beautiful and historical cities, asking himself how it may 
be that the English, with such a past, should be blandly capable 
of such a present. He may well ask; no Englishman can give 
him a convincing answer. 

It is, of course, only too plain that those responsible for English 
railway stations have never regarded themselves as servants of the 
community. Indeed, at one time railway authorities adopted 
the lofty tone of public benefactors, and expected their country- 
men to be grateful for any travelling facilities which were con- 
sidered as likely to make money for their providers. That 
time, at any rate, has gone by. The one-time autocrats are now 
suppliants at the public feet, and they must not be surprised if 
the public take their delayed opportunity of trenchant criticism. 
For there is still plenty to be said in the way of fault-finding, and 
on subjects of more general interest than architectural beauty or 
local suitability. 

It may well be, that at present the generality of Englishmen 
and women (never having been taught to look at their towns and 
public buildings as potentially things of dignity and cleanliness) 
care little enough for such urban good manners and intelligence 
as have been here discussed. But there is a further aspect of 
station handling which should appeal forcibly and at once to the 
imagination of a practical and comfort-loving nation. How is 
it that the English are so badly provided with those supplemen- 
tary conveniences to travel which are regarded as the natural 
right of railway users in Germany? In every large station 
there should be a post office, bath and dressing rooms, chemists, 
fruit-stalls, tobacconists, book-stalls, and above all refreshment- 
rooms, which are not only clean, civil and stocked with desirable 
things, but actually open: when they are wanted. Wherever 
in England some of these auxiliaries to travel are available, 
they are crowded into huts along the platform edge and have 
no area of the station specially designed for them. Post 


offices are rare; while there is yet to be discovered, anywhere 
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put in the great termini, a station restaurant which is even 
tolerable. 

_ How can it be that such a state of affairs is still contentedly 
endured? One guesses that the railway authorities owe their 
freedom from complaint in part to compensations and to cir- 
cumstances which are not of their contriving. In the first place, 
the helpfulness and friendly courtesy of the average platform 
staff (probably in no other country are those qualities more 
general than in England) incline the English public to overlook 
their many deprivations. In the second place, they do not in 
sufficient numbers realise what is done for travellers in other 
countries in the way of subsidiary conveniences. But if only 
thousands of English men and women could experience the 
organisation and facilities at, say, Leipzig, Hamburg, Frankfurt, 
Munich, Cologne, then indeed they might rise in their wrath and 
jar the home authorities from their sloth. Then no more should 
refreshment-rooms be open only when it suits those who make 
money from them ; no more should sloppy tea be slammed on a 
marble bar and either swallowed standing or carried gingerly to 
a dispiriting and dirty table in a dark corner; no more should 
Sunday travelling be a sort of neolithic joke, with nothing ~~ 
anywhere, and even the trains most grudgingly conceded * ; 
more should it be impossible to buy a stamp save by going — 
into the street. No more, in short, should important English 
stations be the barbarous, dirty and depressing places which by 
and large they are at present, nor the geniality of the porters, 
guards, and inspectors have a background quite unworthy of its 
quality. 

Ill 


The problem of advertisements, as part of a town’s outward 
clothing, is naturally akin to the problem of the well-mannered 
railway station, because the station, as a place of great public 
frequentation, attracts advertisers as strongly as any other 
urban site. 

Now, it is doubtful whether one (and perhaps the governing) 
element in the ethic of poster or placard advertisement has been 
properly thought out in England. A poster (be its material 
paper, wood or metal) is put up in a certain place so that the 
public (who are you and I) may willy-nilly see it. The more 
frequently you and I pass by that place, the more valuable it 
_» ® It will hardly. be credited, but on Sunday nights when an important Conti- 
nental train arrives in Victoria, the underground communication to two at least 
of the other great termini in London has closed down, If we must be Sabbatarian, 
let us‘at least be thorough. It were better to veto the Continental train altogether 
than to confront foreign visitors, on the very threshold of our capital city, with 
this prime evidence of English indifference to public comfort. 
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becomies to the advertiser. In other words, we—the public— 
create value in advertising sites, and by the very fact of our going 
to and fro put money into the pockets of the site owners or site 
renters’ and enable the advertiser (if, indeed, he believes in 
advertising) to put money into his own. What consideration do 
we receive in return for this creation of values ? Not only none, 
but less than none. Goods we do not want, exhortations which 
do not convince, glowing descriptions we do not believe, are 
forced on our attention, probably disfiguring what we want to 
look at, certainly fretting our eyes and minds with their stentorian 
irrelevance.* Is it not the merest logic that what the public 
creates in value it should claim in tribute ? Is it not obvious that 
poster and placard advertising should be taxed for the public 
good and taxed destructively ? Yes—destructively. No matter 
if it be taxed out of existence; beauty and peace will be the 
gainers. While if poster advertisers prefer to pay their tribute 
tather than to cease their work, then the Exchequer is that much 
the richer, and so, indirectly, the public also. 

This inescapable argument for the heavy taxation of poster 
advertising is the starting-point for any discussion of the means 
by which English public places and buildings may be rescued 
from their present degradation. Hoardings in the streets; 
field-advertising ; the roadside clamour of publicity at the 
entrance to every country town ; the detestable food and drink 
placards which add a finishing touch to the forlorn discomfort 
of nearly all our refreshment-rooms and publichouses ; adver- 
tisements pairited on blank walls and scrawled in huge letters 
across bridges ; metal plaques screwed into railway cuttings—all 
these are not only offensive and destructive of something far 
finer than themselves, but are purely parasitic on the public, 
and should be made to pay heavily for the privilege of being so. 

There is, of course, a distinction between advertisements of 
wholly extraneous products displayed on rented sites and adver- 


tisements set up on their own premises by a proprietor company. 
But the distinction is one of assailability, not of beastliness. For 


example, a jam manufacturer who paints his name and activity 
in giant (and usually ill-designed) lettering on the walls and roofs 
of his factory may as effectually destroy the dignity of an urban 
scene as any miscellaneous hoarding. But if attacked he would 


immediately (and successfully) invoke that sacred liberty of the 
individual which, however flyblown it may nowadays be in actual 
practice, is invaluable as an excuse for selfishness and indiscipline. 

* A particularly blatant example of wanton bullying of passers-by was, at the 
moment when these words were written, on view in Coventry Street. A vast 
placard (proudly described as the biggest advertisement in the world) obliterated 
an entire street corner with the name of an American film. 
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“A man,’ he would observe, ‘ has a right to do what he likes with 
his own.’ 

» But is he, in such case, indeed operating wholly with his 


private property? True that, while speculative agencies 


deliberately buy the right to disfigure a street corner or a roadside 
and resell that right piecemeal to various merchants, a factory 
owner uses his premises only secondarily for publicity purposes. 
But, inasmuch as he uses them for publicity at all, he incurs a 
‘duty toward the community because he is exploiting the com- 
munity in the interests of his private trade. 

There is, therefore, as much justification for public inter- 
ference in advertising of this kind as in any other ; the difficulty 
is to decide how interference may be made effective. Taxation, 
although logically applicable, could be so convincingly resisted 
as to be virtually impossible. The only solution is to secure 
supreme control by the local authority of the style and blatancy 
of all proposed publicity within its jurisdiction. 

Which brings us to the chief obstacle to any rapid improve- 
ment in English conditions, and the sad handicap under which 
we, in contradistinction to Germany, perpetually suffer. Local 
authorities in Germany form a sort of lesser civil service. The 
Officials are trained for their job; are taught to consider the 
demeanour of their town as in itself a thing to be cared for and 
cultivated. Successful members of the service are promoted 
from one place to another, and are only exposed to the urgings 
of self-interest in local administration to the extent that any 
official is liable to be subjected to outside pressure. But in 
England the elected local authority is often enough representative 
of the very commercial interests whose ill-bred self-emphasis so 
badly needs control. The few trained officials in English local 
government—the city engineers, sanitary inspectors and the like— 
are not only far too busy with their specialised jobs to supervise 
the outward amenities of their towns, but have not the power to 
override the council or to impose.on it a general scheme of urban 


fitness. Similarly the town clerks and the education directors 
(who already do much indirect but first-rate civic service by 
restraining unwise display and diverting councillors along discreet 
and dignified ways) must rely on tact and persuasion, having, 
when these fail, no overriding authority. In consequence the 
English town, in comparison with its German counterpart, has a 
haphazard, un-coordinated and slatternly appearance ; and the 
inherent mental untidiness of its central organisation is in nothing 
more clearly shown than in the hotchpotch of discordant and 


garish advertisements with which it is spattered. 
Let us, however, end on a note of optimism. In fairness to 


the local authorities of to-day and in glad recognition of the very 
Vor. CVIII—No. 645 vyY 
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marked progress made in urban good manners during recent 
years, it must be said that, in so far as civic control of external 
amenities is concerned, our prospects are brighter than they have 
ever been. In numbers of places real attempts are being made to 
check indiscriminate and tasteless advertising ; to improve the 
lettering on public notices and shopfronts ; to secure new build- 
ings in harmony with their neighbours ; and generally to educate 
readers and public alike to practise and to value the deportment 
of their town as they value deportment in their families and 
friends. 

Wherefore it is the duty of those outsiders who care for these 
things to hold up the hands of whichsoever individuals in authority 
are already fighting for better municipal manners. We can all 
help in our small way by showing an interest in matters of civic 
dignity ; by applauding good moves on the part of the local 
authority ; by trying to convince the still unconvinced that, 
because personal good manners are in the long run better business 
than bad ones, so also a town of well-bred appearance has an 
advantage over one which is careless of its demeanour, loud 
voiced in publicity, or selfishly chaotic in development. Further, 
by supporting such organisations as the Scapa Society and the 
Design and Industries Association, we can strengthen their 
growing effectiveness. In default of power to forbid or to censor, 
these societies, by judicious photography, by public lectures and 
by the wise use of an unofficial word in season, are contriving to 
put before a hitherto indifferent public the vulgarity of an 
advertisement-ridden town, the quiet dignity of one more for- 
tunate. They are also performing the even more urgent service 
of educating suppliers of materials for public services to improve 
their designs and raise their standards of workmanship. The 
bettering of civic printing grows more evident every year. It is 
to be hoped that makers of metal-plate notices and advertise- 
ments will before long begin to substitute real lettering for 
the late Victorian horrors which are still their principal stock- 
in-trade. 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ANCIENT ART OF THE APHORISM 


HAvINnG reached that period of life which is not undeservedly 


termed anecdotage, I shall make bold to begin with a story. I 
am not sure of the precise year ; it was either at the end of the 
effete ‘eighties or at the opening of those decadent ‘nineties in 
which a minor poet remarked that he had painfully conjugated 
the verb Agnosco in every mood and tense. I was walking alone 
along a country road when I beheld a strange mechanical con- 
trivance coming towards me surmounted by the familiar figure of 
a schoolboy or undergraduate who has since served as a President 
of the Classical Association. Bicycles I had seen before, but 
never one like this; and inevitably I murmured—to myself, 
let me add, so that nobody can confute my tale—‘ Safety first !’ 
It was thus that I unwittingly gave birth to the now too familiar 
formula which, at first proclaimed at street corners as a paradox 
to arrest attention, sank in process of time into a truism, and now 
through the inattention of mankind is become a paradox again.* 

Everybody has heard of ‘ copy-book maxims,’ but I wonder 
whether many people nowadays have really seen a child’s copy- 
book with a maxim at the top of the page in a copper-plate hand. 
Even in my own childhood that sort of copy-book was going out 
of fashion. I cannot remember that I ever wrote in one myself, 
though I remember seeing such books, with ‘ Cleanliness is next 
to Godliness’ at the top of the page, and the childish script 
getting further from both cleanliness and godliness all the way 
down. 

There! I have made two attempts to begin this paper, and 
what I am aiming at is not yet clear to the reader, nor perhaps 
to myself. And at this juncture there comes into my mind—a 
little late, as you perceive—the wise maxim of the illustrious 


1 When, a few years later, I followed my old pupil’s example in the process 
of acquiring the art I was several times reminded involuntarily of the Virgilian 
tag—Antiquam exquirite matrem. My skill was sadly behind that of another old 
pupil of mine, who mounted a ‘ safety’ bicycle for the first time from his own 
doorstep and, being unable either to dismount or to turn except at a very gentle 
angle, rode for six miles by devious byroads till at last he found himself at his 
starting-point again, and fell off gracefully upon his doorstep, to the mingled 
concern and relief of an anxious and non-metaphorical antiqua mater. 
Y¥Y¥2 
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Jowett, ‘ Never have a porch to your essay.’ So I begin again, 
and this time without a porch. 

I want to inquire what is the virtue of aphorisms, how 
they differ from truisms and from paradoxes and from slogans, 
and whether the art of the aphorism flourishes as much in 
modern times as it did in ancient, and if not, why not. Other 
questions may suggest themselves as we proceed, but here you 
have my main objective. And in following it up I propose, for 
my own pleasure and the reader’s, to recall some of the most 
famous aphorisms of antiquity. 

Let me attempt a rough definition of the aphorism at start- 
ing, and say that I mean by it a sentence of concentrated wisdom, 
It depends for its success equally upon its matter and its form, or 
rather, as in all perfection of style, form and matter are indivisible, 
indistinguishable. This perfection of style is one thing that 
differentiates it from the truism. I am disposed to think that one 
thing which marks the truism is the absence of any salt of style 
to save it from decay. It wearies us because there is nothing in 
it save its truth in which we can take an interest, and most of us 
have but a languid inferest in truth. What says Bacon? ‘ This 
same truth is a naked and open daylight that doth not show the 
masks and mummeries of the world half so stately and daintily 
as candle-light. A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.’ It 
is the mixture of a lie, surely, that makes the attraction of 
paradox. I exempt from this condemnation, of course, those 
sayings which are the paradoxes of one age only to become the 
truisms of the next. Any great writer who discovers a truth 
utters a paradox in the sense of something which is in conflict 
with current opinion. It was the special characteristic of Jowett; 
the dominant personality of my own undergraduate days at 
Oxford, that in conversation and lectures and sermons he was 
continually dropping quiet remarks so much as a mere matter of 
course that you had to turn them over twice in your mind to 
determine whether they were paradoxes posing as truisms or 
truisms masquerading as paradoxes. It was this which made 
them often so stimulating. But I still remember the disconcert- 
ing effect with which he would sometimes launch a quite unmis- 
takable truism in those clear bell-like tones which seemed to 
demand that every word they uttered should be at least as pre- 
cious as silver. ‘ It’s a good thing to keep accounts ’ is one such 
utterance that comes back to me verbatim from a sermon in St. | 
Mary’s across a gulf of half a century. Even in the Plato intro- 
ductions, a treasury of wisdom for which I can never be too 
grateful, there are sayings that have something of the ambiguity 
which the Delphic Oracle is credited with having deliberately 
sought. In the introduction to the Sophist there is a long passage 
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on Hegel which, as I have been told, Jowett submitted, in proof 
or in manuscript, to the criticism of T. H. Green. The story goes 
that the philosopher was reduced to despair by the vagueness of 
propositions which he could neither confirm nor dispute. 

Few ancient authors are richer in aphorisms than Herodotus. 
This is the more remarkable because of the simplicity of his 
style. There is evidently something a little deceptive about his 


air of naiveté. 
Egyptian priests could gammon you— 
It was not very hard to do. 


Do not let us be too sure of this. Think of the concentrated 


wisdom of mdAra ra Kara drOpdroiws ekedpnra: (I. viii. 5). Asimple 
truth perhaps, but a truth that each generation in turn.is in 
danger of forgetting. Is it not just here that the main difference 
lies between the aphorism and the truism ? I remember how on 
my first night in Rome a long-haired young man from Chelsea 
turned up in the hotel, and plunged into our midst with the ques- 
tion, ‘Is there an exhibition of modern art here?’ There was 
silence deep as death, and the boldest held his breath for a time. 
Then an American young lady, with more wisdom than all men 
would expect of her age and sex and country, answered him : 
‘Young man, you are beginning at the wrong end.’ Those who 
saw the Italian exhibition at Burlington House this spring will 
agree that Herodotus and the American young lady were right. 
IdAa ra xada efevpynrar. 

Simplicity and sincerity are two qualities that will go a long 
way towards the production of an aphorism. I knew a child of 
two and a half whom a goodly collection of toys could not save 
from ennui on a persistently wet day. Leaving the nursery, he 
descended to the drawing-room and flung himself into an arm- 
chair with a deep sigh and the ejaculation, ‘Oh! what’s worth 
it?’ Not a bad aphorism, that, born of a poignantly realised 
experience. My own longer experience of life leads me, it is true, 
to an entirely opposite conclusion. Everything is worth it, I am 
inclined to say, though I do not put this forward as.an aphorism, 
But indeed the interest of life, of art and of books, of Nature and 
of humanity, is so inexhaustible that only Tithonus or Methu- 
selah had any right to be bored. On second thoughts, I question 
whether even they had the right ; for neither of them was afflicted 
with public entertainments, the one legitimate excuse for boredom 
that I have encountered. Their libraries, however, must have 
been severely limited: proverbs they had doubtless, but hardly 
the consolations of the literary aphorism. 

Let me return to Herodotus, though only to recall briefly one 
of his characteristic stories. It is the account of the Samian 
exiles who came to Sparta to appeal for help (III. 46). In their 
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intense anxiety they spoke at such length that the Spartans told 
them they had forgotten the first half of their speech and there- 
fore could not understand the second. The deputation retired, 
but came again, carrying an empty sack, and merely said, ‘ Our 
sack wants corn.’ But the Spartans answered them, r@ @vAdkw 
mepepydcGar—that is, ‘You might have saved yourselves the 
trouble of bringing a sack, for we were quite intelligent enough to 
understand so simple a metaphor without it "—but the Greek 
says all this in three words. 

There is an equally striking example of this merit of conden- 
sation in Thucydides. But first—at the risk of boring the reader, 
or perhaps I should more truthfully say, with the purpose of 
boring him—let me present some lines by Walt Whitman. I will 
admit that they do not represent Whitman at his best: he can 
attain on occasion that concentrated force which is the glory of 
poetry, just as he can also attain the moving cadences which are 
of the essence of poetry. But there are times when he attains 
neither, and his admirers apparently do not miss them ; for I 
have extracted this poem from a poetical anthology. 


Nothing endures but personal qualities. 

What do you think endures ? 

Do you think a great city endures ? 

Or a teeming manufacturing state ? or a prepared constitution ? or 
the best-built steamship ? 


Or hotels of granite and iron? or any chefs-d’ceuvre of engineering, 
forts, armaments ? 

Away ! these are not to be cherish’d for themselves, 

They fill their hour, the dancers dance, the musicians play for them, 

The show passes, all does well enough of course, 

All does very well till one flash of defiance. 

A great city is that which has the greatest men and women, 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the whole world. 


There you have Whitman ; and now turn to Thucydides (VII. 77), 
the last sentence of Nicias’s speech in the day of disaster at 
Syracuse :—dvdpes yap torus, cal ob relyn ovde vijes dvdpav eval. 
(‘ Men make the city, not walls nor ships that are void of men.’) 

I suppose that for concentrated wisdom, the hard-won pro- 
duct of a dispassionate analytic mind brooding upon terrible 
experience, the two great chapters (82, 83) of the Third Book of 
Thucydides might challenge the literature of the world. To how 
many of us did their truth come home in the years of the Great 
War !—6 8 aédrcuos igedAwy ri citopiay rot Kal’ipépay Biawos 
duddoKados Kal mpds Ta Tapdvta Tas dpyas THv TOAAGY Spo. (‘ War, 
taking away the comfortable provision of daily life, is a stern 
schoolmaster and assimilates the characters of most men to their 
circumstances.’) 
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I must pass over that whole class of Greek poets whose name 
of ‘Gnomic’ implies that they specialised in the art of the 
aphorism. But I do this the less reluctantly because the deli- 
berately didactic and aphoristic poet inevitably tends to plati- 
tude, and the platitude is the deadly enemy of that vital force in 
language for which we are seeking. I prefer to turn to the three 
great tragedians, each of whom abounds in pregnant utterances. 
The Agamemnon is as full as Hamlet of phrases that stamp them- 
selves upon the memory and apply themselves anew at every 
turn. Of the delicate and wonderful art of Sophocles I cannot 
bring myself to speak, because the exactly right words have been 
spoken already by Mr. Mackail: ‘Ornament in it is reduced to 
the lowest dimensions ; for the lines and planes of the composi- 
tion are the ornament. . . . Language produces its effects by 
reserve’ (Lectures on Greek Poetry, p. 149). And again: ‘ One 
hardly notices the words; they have become translucent; it 
seems as if the poet who could do these things with these words 
could do anything with any words’ (p. 150). 

The first play of Sophocles that I read as a sixth-form boy 
was the Ajax ; and, though apt to be impatient at that age with 
the moralisings of Greek choruses and the forensic logomachies 
of Euripides, I recall the deep impression which some of the 
aphoristic lines of Sophocles made upon me: the solemn opening 
of Ajax’s speech, for instance : 


Grav’ 5 paxpos xdvapiOunros xpdvos 
ie 1'ddnXa Kai havévra xpunrerat. 
(‘ All things the long and countless years draw from darkness and bury 
again from the light ’) ; 


or the moving words of Tecmessa, 
xapis xapw ydp éotw 7 Tixrovo’ del. 


which I was delighted to find nobly rendered in a chapter-heading 
of Felix Holt: 
Yea, it behoves a man 
To cherish memory where he had delight. 
For kindness is the natural birth of kindness. 
Whose soul records not the great debt of joy 
Is stamped for ever an ignoble man ; 


or the bitter reflection of Ajax : 
Trois moAAoias yap 
Bporay amorés éo6 ’ératpetas Apr. 
(‘ For most men the haven of comradeship is unsure.’) 
Forty years ago I was a guest at a dinner-party at which 
“several distinguished scholars were present. Mention was made 
of Sir Richard Jebb’s translation of Sophocles, and with the 
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audacity of youth I ventured to criticise the style as unduly 
artificial. Challenged to make good my criticism, I quoted the 
rendering of a line in the Antigone: ‘’Tis witless to be over- 
busy.’? All, the ladies included, expressed admiration for the 
felicitous turn, and I was left in a minority of one, reduced to my 
proper insignificance. Either the next morning, or the morning 
after that, when I was recovering a little from my discomfiture, I 
opened my newspaper and found a leading article into which by 
a tour de force a reference to Jebb as a supreme translator was 
introduced, and as the convincing proof of his felicity was cited 
the epigrammatic neatness of ‘ ’Tis witless to be overbusy.’! It 
remains to add that I am unrepentant, and have not yet aban- 
doned hopes of founding an United Empire Party to support my 
view. 

I shall not linger over Euripides, because his.aphorisms have 
never appealed to me as have the sayings of Aischylus and 
Sophocles. It is true that a striking parallel to two of the most 
beautiful lines in Keats has been found in the Iphigeneia in 
Tauris. This is the line of Euripides : 


0édaooa chile. tavta travOpaémev cand 
Everybody remembers the lines in Keats : 


The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores. 


I do not suppose that Keats knew the Greek line ; but if he did 
all that is most beautiful in his version is still his own. 

And here I think I must leave Greek literature ; though, as 
you see, I have said nothing of Homer, nor of the lyric poets, nor 
of the Greek anthology, nor of Hippocrates, the learned physician 
who deliberately cultivated the aphorism, nor even of Plato. 
Aristotle I omit less reluctantly, because, though he abounds in 
sentences that might claim the description of aphorisms, I found 
most of his utterances unattractive in form and difficult to retain 
in the memory. As for the orators, I do not fancy that, either in 
Greek or in Latin or in English, one would go to them for the best 
aphorisms. Burke is a noble exception (‘ Magnanimity in politics 
is not seldom the truest wisdom, and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together’). Of course, the orators give us plenty of 
slogans, down to the ‘ Wait and see’ of one Prime Minister or 
the ‘Ninepence for fourpence’ of another. And this reminds 
me of one more of my ancient memories—the return of Lord 
Beaconsfield from the Berlin Congress and his boast that he had 
brought back ‘Imperium et Libertas.’ I remember how loyal 

2 7d yap 
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Conservatives sought vainly through Cicero for the phrase, till at 
last somebody lighted upon a sentence that contained both words 
and wrote to The Times to say this was doubtless the sentence of 
which his lordship had been thinking. But there were not want- 
ing sceptical Liberals who opined that he had. asked Lord Salis- 
bury the Latin for ‘empire’ on the Channel crossing; and as 
for the other word, they whispered a calumnious rumour that he 
had pronounced it ‘ libértas.’ 

What is the difference between a proverb and an aphorism ? 
Mainly, I take it, that the aphorism is literary, while the proverb 
is of popular origin. Sometimes, of course, a literary aphorism 
may become so familiar as to pass into a proverb. An example is 
‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’ which, according to 
the schoolboy, a man called Wolfe died shouting at the capture 
of Quebec. And here I trust I may be pardoned if I digress for a 
moment to lament the decay in modern England of the popular 
proverb. Are there any circles where it is still current ? Does 
any English farmhouse to-day possess a Mrs. Poyser? English 
country life is surely as much poorer for the disappearance of the 
old proverbial wisdom as for the disappearance of the old country 
herbal lore, the simples that were of sovereign efficacy for the 
healing of old-fashioned homely diseases. In part, no doubt, the 
decay of the proverb is due to the revolt against Victorian ethics 
or against all ethics, and also to the lessened authority of the Old 
Testament. That the Proverbs of Solomon should no longer 
carry to men the tremendous significance of Divine Law is not 
wholly matter for regret, for the wisdom of the Proverbs is often 
of a very mundane and self-regarding character and does nothing 
to lift its disciple into the loftier regions of the spirit. Still, on 
the lower human levels, what a marvellous collection of sayings 
have we there! How often must Solomon’s teaching in days 
past have saved men from acts and words of irremediable folly ! 
And as often success or failure in life is due to some quite trifling 
difference of behaviour, the little more or the little less of courage 
or tact or perseverance, how often must homely proverbial 
wisdom have had incalculable consequences for good. There are 
few of us who are not the better for reminding ourselves now and 
then of such humble oracles as ‘ Never cross the stream before 
you come to it’.or ‘ Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you.’ 

It would seem as if humanity must have its tags to repeat. 
Expel the proverb with a pitchfork, and it comes back in the 
slogan. Not an improvement, surely. What shall we say of the 
slogan, ‘ If it’s so-and-so’s, you know it is beer!’ with its gratui- 
tous insinuation that trade rivals do not provide the genuine 
article? Or of the reiterated injunction, ‘ Eat more fruit,’ which 
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we follow so tamely that we are willing to pay fourpence apiece 
for large but juiceless oranges ? 

Come we now to the question, which of the two languages, 
Greek or Latin, is apter for aphorism. On the whole, I pro- 
nounce for Latin, mainly for a negative reason, the absence of 
particles. It is true that Greek particles are wonderfully rich in 
expressiveness. There was once a Clifton master who specialised 
in the endeavour to convey their full force ;. and still the wonder 
grew that one small head should carry all he knew and expected 
to be remembered about them. Ie, of course, was ‘ God wot,’ 
but that translation was not a monopoly of Clifton ; it was asso- 
ciated at Winchester with the honoured name of Morshead. But 
the palm belonged to pa, which meant, as he assured his pupils, 
“So it turns out after all.’ There came a day when there wasia 
cricket match, and one of T. W. Dunn’s form was batting. He 
thought that he heard the impact of the ball on the wicket 
behind him, and turning round he exclaimed—no, it was not an 
English monosyllable, but dpa.  Self-restraint, concentration, 
suggestiveness were all in that particle. What a triumph for the 
grand old fortifying classical curriculum! And yet I recall a 
phrase of John Addington Symonds—‘ the twittering reiteration 
of Greek particles.’ He, if any man, had an instinct for style, 
form, moulded perfection of language; and I am inclined to 
think that he was right, and that Latin attains more monumental 
beauty than Greek because the simple dignity of its sententia is 
not broken in upon by particles, 

Lucretius complained of the lingua egestas, the poverty of 
Latin speech, with which he had to contend. Yet how magni- 
ficent are the aphorisms and the ‘ jewels five words long ’ strewn 
through his great poem. On the very first page are the noble 
phrases in his Invocation to Venus—‘ tibi suavis dedala tellus 
Summittit flores, tibi rident zquora ponti’—words which may 
have inspired the English nature-poet with the loftiest lines of 
his Ode to Duty : 

Flowers laugh before thee in their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 


And still in the First Book is that marvellous passage on Super- 
stition which ends with the unforgettable lines, 


Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. 
It was only the other day that an Englishman wandered through 
the streets of Vladivostok, sickened at heart by the misery he saw 
on the faces of the inhabitants. Why were they so unhappy ? he 
asked himself; and came to the conclusion that the cause did 
not lie in the daily struggle for existence, the very real shortage 
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of food, but in ‘ the incubus of the State religion—the dogma that 


there is one sovereign, exclusive, precise and immutable panacea 
for all the ills that have afflicted the human race since man 
became man.’ 


Nobody can be more religious [he writes] than your militant atheist, 
though inevitably that is a truth which is hid from his eyes. Think how 
passionately religious Lucretius was! And there in that darkening room 
where we were waiting for the train there ran through my head those 
lines about human life lying abject before the eyes of those who had eyes 
to see—lying crushed to earth beneath the heel of Religion. Religion was 
showing her head high in the heavens and covering the earth with her feet. 
And then a Saviour arose—a Greek—who broke her power by daring to 
defy her. . . . As I picked up my bag to carry it down to the station I 
prayed that these poor people, whose harrowed and harrowing faces I 
should probably never see again, might find their saviour too.* 


You will not think, I hope, that I have strayed too far from 
my subject in citing this example of the power with which the 
phrases of ancient poetry can come home to one of our own 
countrymen passing through that strangely moving experience of 
seeing the agony of a great multitude in a foreign land and being 
powerless to touch it. It would seem as if the only consolation 
vouchsafed to him in that hour was the thought of the Roman 
philosopher moved long ago by that same spectacle of human 
misery. 

I must pass on, and yet I cannot help lingering just one 
moment more to remind you that to this closely packed passage, 
a triumph of concentration in poetry, belongs the marvellous 
phrase ‘ Flammantia meenia mundi’ which our English Gray, the 
most classical of all our poets save one, sought to make his own, 
yet could not quite equal in majestic brevity, ‘ the flaming bounds 
of place and time.’ 

How wonderfully, again, the aphoristic genius of the Romans 
is shown by this! Ovid is a poor, frivolous, effeminate creature, 
whose whinings for his well-deserved exile on the Danube draw 
down upon him at this day the bored contempt of northern 
schoolboys who flock to the Alps in midwinter to secure more 
snow than their own septentrional shore can be trusted to pro- 
vide. Yet this same Ovid can achieve a monument more durable 
than bronze—five concentrated words of confession—‘ Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor ’—five words that contain all 
that his Jewish contemporary, the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
was saying in his own immortal sentence—immortal, yet lacking 
in the supreme concentration of the Latin elegist: ‘The good 
that I would, that I do not; the evil that I would not, that is 
with me,’ And here perhaps I should anticipate the ingenuous 


* Arnold Toynbee in Manchester Guardian, February 20, 1930. 








critic, and explain that I am quite aware that the Apostle Paul 
did not write his sentence in English. 

It was mainly the Fourth Eclogue and the Cumzan Sibyl 
that led to Virgil’s medieval reputation as a magician, but his 
genius for aphorisms was at least a contributory cause. This it 
was which made the consultation of the Sortes Virgiliane a hope- 
ful proceeding. Charles I., according to tradition, lighted upon 
a dire prophecy of doom. But think how many must have drawn 
new courage from contact with such a line as 

O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. 
And here, as I omitted Homer in his rightful place, let me recall 
the wonderfully heartening line : 


rérhabs 85, xpadin * wai xuvrepov do mor’ érdns.* 
Or, again, to return to Virgil : 
Tu, ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.® 


Or, more finely still : 


Aude, hospes, eontemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 

Finge deo.* 

(‘ Dare, my guest, to despise riches and mould thyself to like 
dignity of godhead.,’) 7 


Tennyson’s praise of him is rightly remembered as among the 
finest compliments ever paid by one poet to another. It is less 
often recalled in our day that Bacon spoke of him as ‘ the chastest 
poet and royallest that to the memory of man is known.’ 


Whether we turn more readily to Virgil or to Horace for 


counsel is mainly a matter of temperament. The ampler ether, 
the diviner air, which ‘lumine vestit purpureo,’ ‘ invests with a 
purple light,’ the magical leaves of Virgil, and which, we may feel, 
rendered so specially appropriate the invocation of the English 
statesman as he brought to a close his impassioned appeal for the 


abolition of slavery just when the first rays of dawn entered the 
windows of the House of Commons—that unearthly atmosphere 
is entirely absent from Horace. But this may be precisely the 
reason of Horace’s greater power over a different type of mind. 
On the whole, there is no literature in the world which, in pro- 


portion to its small total bulk, furnishes a store of aphorisms 


* Odyssey, xx. 18. 

5 £neid, vi. 95. 

* Zneid, viii. 364. 

? Parenthetically may I pay my tribute of admiration to the aphoristic 
instinct of the English schoolboy who gave an unexpected ethical turn to Virgil's 
simple description of the preparations for an al fresco meal—‘ Subiciunt veribus 
prunas et viscera torrent ’—understanding it to mean, ‘ They prefer plums to 
truth and burn their insides’ | 
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equal in popularity to those which are drawn from Horace’s Odes 
and Epistles. Time cannot wither them nor custom stale. 
Another Latin poet who practised the art of the aphorism 
with signal success is Lucan. Had he survived only in quotations 
of single lines, I imagine that his fame would stand far higher 
than it does. May not this indicate that Matthew Arnold’s 
favourite test of poetry by the great single lines is not as infallible 
a touchstone as he would have us believe? Lucan’s single lines 


are surely unsurpassable in effectiveness. 


Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 
Stat magni nominis umbra. 
Nil actum credens cum quid superesset agendum. 


Perhaps I should call these epigrams rather than aphorisms, since 
they are shafts aimed at a particular situation. Yet the distinc- 
tion does not seem very important ; for in each line the particular 
is universalised, so that we apply it continually to fresh men and 
fresh occasions, 

Persius and Juvenal I must omit, though both are rich in 
examples. Of Latin prose-writers I presume that Seneca would 
have supplied the largest number of aphorisms to the Middle 
Ages. He is out of favour in our own day, but his turn may come 
again. Four writers of Greek under the Roman Empire— 
Plutarch, Lucian, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius—hold their ground 
well under all changes of fashion ; but we must not linger in their 
company now. Tacitus cannot be passed over even in the most 
cursory survey, for no greater master of concentrated phrase ever 
lived. Was more ever said in few words than is comprised in his 
epitaph on Galba—‘ Omnium consensu capax imperi, nisi im- 
perasset’? Indeed, we have not to go beyond the first page of 
the History to come across so pregnant a phrase as ‘ rara tem- 
porum felicitate, ubi sentire quz velis et quz sentias dicere licet ’ 
—a formula that acquires a new poignancy when we let our 
thoughts dwell on the condition of both Russia and Italy to-day. 
Lord Morley has one sentence about Tacitus which puzzles me. 
He quotes a saying from an unnamed author that, of all writers, 
Tacitus has the supreme power of putting the reader himself into 
the confessional. I have walked through Tacitus’s grim gallery 
of imperial poisoners, assassins and informers, and my withers 
are still unwrung. I hope this is not because I am too hardened 
a criminal. 

Let us pass for a few minutes to the moderns. Lord Morley 
affirms that French literature is specially strong in the aphorism, 
English literature correspondingly weak ; and I suppose this to 
be the general impression. In so far as it is well founded, -I will 
hazard the conjecture that the superiority of the French in the 
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art is due to their greater faithfulness to classical tradition. It 
might also be maintained that this aphoristic excellence is merely 
one exemplification of that lucidity which is the characteristic 
excellence of French prose. It was a Frenchman, Joubert, who 
gave memorable expression to the aphorist’s ideal: ‘ If there isa 
man tormented by the accursed ambition to put a whole book 
into a page, a whole page into a sentence, and that sentence into 
one word; Iam he.’ Joubert did not mean that he was a phrase- 
maker. ‘I polish not my phrase,’ he writes, ‘but my idea. I 
linger till the drop of light I need forms and falls from my pen.’ 
There we have the true ideal. 

Is it possible to reach this ideal in English? The synthetic 
languages have an undoubted advantage over the analytic in 
impressive brevity. That is largely why it is easier to compose 
a satisfying epitaph or inscription of any kind in Latin than in 
English. Yet we should frankly admit, I think, that part of the 
advantage of the ancient tongues is just a little unfair. Nothing 
could be less attractive or effective as a motto than ‘ Avoid 
excess’; but say Mndév &yev instead, and the counsel is at once 
invested with musié and dignity and the glamour of antique 
association. But English literature is far richer in noble aphorisms 
than most people imagine. Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith compiled a 
Treasury of English Aphorisms * two years ago, and I think that 
material could be found for more than one equally good collection 
without using any of the sentences included in his interesting 
book. His list of authors is as follows: Bacon, Selden, Browne, 
Hobbes, Ben Jonson, Milton, Donne, the two Fullers, Jeremy 
Taylor, Shaftesbury, Dryden, Penn, Halifax, Pope, Chesterfield, 
Swift, Johnson, Gibbon, Hazlitt, Blake, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, 
Sir H. Taylor, Emerson, George Eliot, Arnold, Bagehot, Jowett, 
Stevenson, Samuel Butler, Creighton, Churton Collins, Santayana. 
I presume that Shakespeare and the English Bible are omitted 
because they might not have left room for anybody else. But 
there are other notable omissions: Ascham, Sidney, Steele, 
Addison, Gray, Goldsmith, Burke, Reynolds, Cowper, Lamb, 
Carlyle, J. S. Mill, Ruskin, Seeley, Arthur Helps, the authors of 
Guesses at Truth, George Meredith. In proportion to the total 
bulk of his writings Bacon perhaps yields the largest crop of 
aphorisms—not in the Essays merely, but also in the De Aug- 
mentis. But Hazlitt, in my judgment, ranks very high on the 
list. In spite of his lapses into prejudice, the splendid sanity and 
wisdom of his outlook on life and men and books are such that 
Charles Lamb must have been right in that generous tribute 
which he paid in a time of estrangement: ‘I should belie my 
own conscience if I said less than that I think W. H. to be, in his 

* London (Constable, 1928). 
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natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and finest spirits 
breathing.’ Most of us have probably at one time or another 
given similar praise to R. L. Stevenson. For the courage and 
cheerfulness with which he fought heavy odds of illness one can 
never admire him enough. Yet it must be said that his philo- 
sophy wears somewhat thin as a man grows older. Rub the gilt 
off his aphorisms, and you are apt to find that nothing much is 
left. Let me take just one example—the last sentence of his 
admired essay on Walking Tours: ‘ And whether it were wise 
or foolish, to-morrow’s travel will carry you, body and mind, 
into some different parish of the infinite.’ Cancel the last three 
words, which are a felicitous and suggestive touch, and yet of 
the nature of superfluous trimming, and what remains? ‘To- 
morrow’s travel will carry you, body and mind, into some 
different parish.’ 

Although not a little prose-writing at the present time, 
especially descriptive writing, reaches a high level of competence, 
few would maintain that good aphorisms are at allcommon. The 
aphorism is, as a rule, the fruit of slow meditation; and few 
books of the present day are produced slowly. The journalistic 
practice of paying by the thousand words is not favourable to 
the aphorism. How much would Joubert, with his passion for 
condensation, have earned ina day? The Dean of St. Paul’s has 
the temperament, the ability, and the literary taste that are 
wanted for the making of aphorisms; but he said good-bye to 
all that when he joined the staff of the Evening Standard. I am 
not disposed to be despondent about literature ; but whilst this 
is a good age for experiment, it is not a good age for the main- 
tenance of tradition. And I fancy the aphorism thrives best 
among those who read multum non multa, and train themselves 
on the great classical tradition. 

It is time that I drew to a conclusion ; and what shall it be ? 
Lord Morley, in that delightful paper on Aphorisms to which I 
have referred, gently conducted his hearers to a conclusion more 
consoling to their modesty than stimulating to their ambition. 
Did any of them cherish the purpose of writing aphorisms? If 
so, his advice to them would be, Don’t. I presume neither to 
follow nor to dispute so illustrious an example. I content myself 
with reflecting that it is better to read the aphorisms of the wise 
than to attempt to compose rival aphorisms of. one’s own. 
Tldka: ra xadd efevpyra. It is not easy in this late age of the 
world to discover new truths ; and to trick out old truths in new 
finery is but a sorry business, though it is less pitiful than the 
invention of paradoxes whose only claim upon the attention is 
their bold denial of the truth. But to seek out choice pearls from 
the literature of the ages is a happy employment of time, and the 
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wisdom that we garner in this way is not without its uses in d 
life. It tends to serenity and to kindliness, not to cynicism. . 
haps its main drawback is that it does not conduce to fluent 
either in writing or in conversation. He who has learnt to 
such utterances of concentrated wisdom as we have glanced 
in our hasty survey will scarcely have at command the smal 
change which is the current coin of daily converse. It is probak 
something more than a coincidence that the great Jowett, whon 
I have mentioned as a notable practitioner of the aphorism, 
apt to strike a chilly awe into social gatherings, not by barb 
shafts of caustic wit, but more often by perfectly amiable, y 
wholly disconcerting, silence. And so, as I fold my manuscript, 
I seem to hear my readers drawing from their oracles the hack 
neyed but appropriate comment: ‘I knew ’twould be a bald 
conclusion.’ ® 9 
® Comedy of Errors, II. ii. r10. 
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